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BILL SIKES AND FAGIN IN ‘OLIVER TWIST” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important. current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyr.ght of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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[LONDON HIPPODROME. ' 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THe COEISEUM: 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. Allseats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved: Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s, Balcony,6d4. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams ; ‘Coliseum, London."' 


N AVAL, SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
II a.m. to Ir p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.'" 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS, 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser, 
Specially ventilated, coolest Show in London. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a.crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
‘Our Navy.’’ Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. De Rohan Theatr2. 
Canoe, and many other attractions. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8, 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Is, to 5s,, usual Agents. Chappell's Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hal? 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Rospert NEWMAN, Manager. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Vovageina 
Tillikum 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T7, P.’s Weekly, 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEconD EpITIon. 


Hopper & StTouGHTON, Price Six SHILLINcs. 


‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at wor in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.’’—-7ruth. 

“The author has the quick feeling for'a beautiful phrase, the yoss‘bilit’es of 
laughter and tears.''"—Evening Standard. 

““«The Country House Party’ is certa‘nly one of the boo'’s of the season that 


those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss."'—7.P.'s Weekly. 
‘* Rich in ideas."'"—A cademy. 
‘‘A highly entertaining and pleasant I'ttle volume.'"'--Stanard 
“ Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good storics,’'— 


The Times. 
‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among rs, and we are gratefti to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.'’—Jllustrated London News. 


NOW READY. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BUREENGTON MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
TURNER’S THEORY OF COLOURING. Professor C. J. Holmes. 
TWO MINIATURES BY DE LIMBOURG. Roger E. Fry. 


THE LIFE OF A DUTCH ARTIST OF THE 17tk CENTURY. Articl2 I. — 
Instruction in Painting. Dr. W. Martin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS IN ART. Article {ll.—Colour. (Conctusion.) 
Egerton Beck. 
SOME ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL LEADWORK. Part II.—(Conclusion.) 


The Later Period. Lawrence Weaver. 
IS HANS DAUCHER THE-AUTHOR OF THE MEDALS ATTRIBUTED 
TO ALBERT DURER? S. Montagu Peartree. 
TITIAN’S PORTRAIT OF LAURA DE’ DIANTI. Herbert Cooke. 
LEMOS AND ESTE BOTTLES IN THE WADDESDON BEQUEST. A. Van 
de Put. &c., &c. 
The number contains Two Plates in Colour, besides several reproductions 
in Collotype and other illustrations. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principal 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Price 2s. Gd. met. 


NOW READY. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XII.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS OF PRUSSIA: THE GOHRDE. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A. 
(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) Illustrated. 

DIFFICULT SHOTS. Compiled by Atrrep E. T. Watson. 

THE JORISTOWN STUD FARM, COUNTY WESTMEATH. 
West. Itlustiated. 

HUNTING PROSPECTS AND CHANGES. By Arruur W. CoarTen. 

PARTRIDGE-DRIVING ON SMALL SHOOTS, By Owen Jones (Gamekeeper). 


BREAKING AND SCHOOLING OF YOUNG HUNTERS AND 'CHASERS 
By Mayor ArtHur HuGues-Onstow. Illustrated. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: VIII.—MOTORING, 
C. G, Matson. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VII.—FLETCHER'S MAD HAGGARD 
A True and Weird Tale of Modern Falconry. By Major CHARLTON ANNE 

A DAY'S SPORT IN JAPAN. By F. J. Norman — Illustrated, 

IS_ FIRST-CLASS CRICKET LOSING POPULARITY? By Home Gorpon: 

THE JULY AWARD, Illustrated. 


By Eva WuitEe 


By Majozr; 


To be ob‘iined of all Dooksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
thiourziout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Ste:/e. 


“ Give a Dog.”’—The inhabitants of 
Kensal Rise are agitating for a new name 
for their township, its present name having 
acquired an unenviable notoriety in con- 
nection with the late Mr. Devereux. After 
the Jack-the-Ripper murders there was a 
similar outcry from Whitechapel, but 
Whitechapel remains Whitechapel still, 
and I do not expect that Kensal Rise is 
likely to be merged in Upper Brondesbury. 
“The Kensal Rise murder” made a handy 
newspaper headline, but as a matter of 
fact the murder was not committed in 
Kensal Rise at all, though the trunk con- 
taining the victims was sent to a ware- 
house there by Devereux. If a millionaire 
lunatic in the United States murdered his 
wile in Chicago and sent the body to 
Grosvenor Square, where it was discovered 
by the London police, would the crime be 
correctly described as the Chicago or the 
Grosvenor Square “ horror” ? 


A Guardsman by Heredity.—Colonel 
Richard Cooper, who has been appointed 
to the command of the Irish Guards, may 
be said to be a Guardsman by heredity. 
His father, the late Colonel Edward 
Cooper of Markree Castle, Sligo, after 
serving with the 7th Hussars in the Crimea, 
was transferred to the Grenadiers, while 
one of his uncles, another Richard Cooper, 
was in the Scots Guards for many years, 
and a cousin, the late Charles Bowen, also 
served in the same regiment. “ Ricko,” as 
the new commander of the Irish Guards is 
known among his friends, is immensely 
popular in Dublin, where he has been act- 
ing as Lord Dudley’s private secretary. 
The Coopers, as befits good Irishmen, are 
a family of soldiers, and a round dozen of 
them with their immediate relatives fought 
in the South African War, where Colonel 
Cooper's eldest brother lost his life. 


A Future World Centre.—The future is 
with electricity, and the world centres of 
the future are the great waterfalls like 
those at Niagara and the still more magni- 
ficent falls of the Zambesi. It is necessary, 
therefore, to hasten if one wishes to see 
these nature beautiés before they are 
spoiled and the waters that_make them 
are stolen to work turbines in tunnels 
underground. The opening of the great 
bridge over the Zambesi next week makes 
the opportunity to see the Victoria Falls, 
and the British Association has embraced 


Gossip Of fhe f410U7, 


it. Shortly the surrounding country will 
be glowing with electric furnaces and vocal 
with the clang of huge factories, for steam 
will be a “back number,” and when it is 
the beauty of the falls will be gone. 
Nothing will be left but a trickle of water 
over the cliffs and the hum of the busy 
human hive that must grow up around 
them. 


The Coming of the Mikado.—-If as re- 
ported the Mikado should come to Europe 
England at least will give him a great 


reception, for he is not only the master of 
many legions and of 
but he 


devoted statesmen 


servants is himself one of the 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN AT 12.29 AS 
SEEN AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Taken by Mr, W. J. Melhuish, one of the repre- 
sentatives of Bovril, Ltd. 


greatest rulers of the age. He is not tall 
according to our standardy but in Japan 
ue 5 [t. 7 in. of bone and muscle tower 

er the crowd of his courtiers. His sub- 
race consider him handsome, but we 
should probably think his face rather stern, 
though it has a touch of melancholy in it 
and occasionally a gleam of fierceness that 
suggests he is not exactly a man to be 
crossed with impunity. He is the man who 
has given freedom to his people and he has 
also abolished capital punishment. 


And his Characteristics—The Mikado 
is always calm, never ruffled or excited. 
When he goes out through the streets he 
does not show the eager interest in his 
people so characteristic of King Edward. 
He does not smile and bow to this side 
and that as we expect our kings to do. 
Erect, he sits seemingly passionless, the 
accentuated type of the Japanese, without 
the streak of frivolity which humanises the 
common people. A broad, strong man, 
with black hair and eyes and heavy- 
dark brows, he seems hardly to hear the 
applause of the crowd. No doubt this is 
to some extent etiquette, for the Mikado 
has to remember the divinity of his ren.ote 
ancestors, who were gods 3,000 years ago. 
This tradition, though heisa constitutional 
monarch, makes him in the hearts of his 
people more truly an autocrat than the 
Czar. Compared with the Czar, however, 
Mutsuhito is a poor man and works hard 
for his living. His working day begins at 
seven and he has little leisure till night. 
If he seeks relaxation it is with the bow 
and arrow, the national weapons down to 
recent times. 


The Czar’s Gay Uncle.—I hear from 
Paris that some sensation has been ‘caused 
there by the doings of the Grand Duke 
Alexis, uncle of ue Czar. Relieved of 
his responsibility in the Admiralty, Duke 
Alexis determined to have a little pleasure 
after the pains of office. He is now in 
Paris, and is seen daily in company with the 
well-known Italian singer, Lina Cavalieri. 
There is hardly a day that the two are not 
to be seen driving in the Bois or on the 
boulevards, and a Berlin paper has just 
obtained a photograph of the two coming 
out of a restaurant together. 


Mementoes of Maximilian. — Madame 
Tussaud’s Museum has recently been en- 
riched with the pillow on which Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico rested his head the 
night before his execution. It has also 
acquired the table furnishing which the 
Emperor used constantly in the Capuchin 
prison at Queretaro and a piece of bread 
left over from his last breakfast. 


The Children’s Group Competition.— 
This competition is now at an end, and 
all photographs for it must be sent in by 
the last day of September. Each photo- 
graph must be accompanied by thirteen 
coupons. Full particulars of the com- 
petition have been given in previous issues 
of THe TATLER. 


THE ABODE OF LOVE OR HOME OF THE AGAPEMONITES AT SPAXTON, SOMERSET 


A newspaper man in the character of a peri seeking to enter 
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The creature comforts of the inmates are well looked after 
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Animals that will Appear om the Drury Lame Stage. 


A Touch of Nature.—Little Prince 
Edward has been learning to swim by 
the most approved method adopted in 
the teaching of the lieges. There is no 
royal road to swimming; and if there 
were the Princess of Wales would not 
allow her son to adopt it. She believes 
in letting her children rough it; and 
though they are somewhat restricted when 
in London they are allowed to romp 
as much as they please in the garden 
at Sandringham or on the beach at the 
seaside. There their surroundings are 
simple, their diet plain, and their clothing 
as sensible as if they belonged to the 
lower middle classes. After a romp, too, 
they sometimes look as tumbled and as 
“orubby ” as you would expect a healthy 
little pickle to be. Romps, however, are 
never allowed to interfere with school 
tasks, and these are laid on as heavily 
as they can bear. There is a touch of 
nature in their training, but it is supple- 
mented by science and the tongue. 


Do Men Love Peace?—A sceptical 
politician the other day assured me he 
doubted whether it was mere love of 
peace in the abstract that determined the 
Japanese to concede so much to Russia. 
He says people in the East do not love 
peace in reality; they prefer war and its 
excitements. Then he told me the story 
of the official who asked an old Indian 
peasant whether they were not happier in 
these halcyon times than in the old days 
of constant warfare and uncertainty, and 
was surprised to learn that the old 
gentleman preferred the past. This foolish 


person appreciated the opportunity of 
sowing and reaping and gathering his 
harvest in - security, but ‘yet he longed 


for the old times Seen the beggar of to- day 
might be the prime minister of to-morrow 
if the king only smiled.. ‘ But,” objected 
the astonished official, “he might as easily 
have his head cut off if the king frowned.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “we took the 


chance.’ I have heard the same senti- 
ments not a thousand miles from Pall 
Mall. 


More about M. Witte.—If we are to 
believe the American reporter the peace 
conference was a regular tea fight, and 
M. Witte won because he (figuratively 
speaking) drank the Japs under the table 
in tea. Cold tea was the Russian states- 
man’s stimulant, and there was alwaysa 
pot of it at his elbow. It was Chinese tea, 
not hotel tea, and was made specially for 
him. by M. Pokotiloff’s Chinese servant 


straight from Pekin. The tea, too, came 
straight from Pekin—a_ special brand 


reserved for mandarins. Its flavour would 


send a taster into ecstasies. Its aroma 
sent the hotel habitués into despair. I 
said M. Witte drank it cold. That is not 
quite accurate; it was sometimes’ luke- 
warm, but it was never sweetened with 
sugar nor softened with milk. M. Witte 
likes it neat, and drank it out of real 
china, which also came from Pekin. M. 
Witte is an inveterate cigarette-smoker, 
but he drinks very little champagne. 
These facts would be invaluable to a 
teetotal orator if the Japanese were not 
equally abstemious wine-bibbers and 
equally copious tea-drinkers. 


& D, Downey 
MISS ADA FISHER WESLEY 
Who has taken part in The Orchid and The Spring 


Chicken at the Gaiety Theatre. Her death under painful 
circumstances has just been recorded in the daily papers 


A Germanised Prince.—A few years of 
German military training have done much 
to Germanise the young Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. At all events, the Kaiser is 
satished with the result and the Kaiserin 
equally so. In spite of his high birth 


the duke is a very unassuming young 
man who never gives himself airs and 
who Jacks both the ambition and_ the 


determination which characteris? some of 
his relatives. He is better off than most 
German princes. His income eventually 
will be £40,000 or £50,000 a year, and he 
owns some valuable estates. 


A Solar Enthusiast.—Chief of all British 
eclipse expeditions for the last quarter of 
a century, Sir Norman Lockyer himself is 
not yet eclipsed. He is still a solar enthu- 
siast with theories about the sun spots not 
quite universally accepted. Sir Norman 
is the one good thing that has come out of 

all Mall, says a friend of mine. But 

I prefer to put it the other way and to say 
that he is one of the good things that 
have come out of Pall Mall, for as a rule 
it is the good things which come out of it 
since it is intellectual suicide to remain. 
Nearly fifty years ago he sat on a stool in 
the War Olfice and studied the Army 
Regulations. Itisa cruel irony, by the way, 
that prompted the French general to shut 
him out of Philippeville the other day, for 
the French Government thirty years ago 
struck a joint medal in honour of him and 
of M. Janssen for their discoveries in 
connection with the solar eclipse of 1868. 


Hockey on Horseback. —- Doubt has 
been cast on the recent assertion of a 
sporting paper that polo has been played 
in Japan for 1,000 years; but there is 
no reason to question the fact, though it 
must be admitted the Japanese have never 
been noted either as horsemen or as owners 
of a very up-to-date breed of horses. The 
Manipuris who first taught us the game 
had a common origin with the Japanese ; 
and as the game was in existence almost 
as soon as humanity took to horsemanship 
nothing is more likely than that both 
Manipuris and Japanese carried the pre- 
historic Hurlingham rules with them when 
they first migrated from the ancestral wig- 
wam. Polo is really one of the oldest of 
games; possibly golf may be the senior 
and probably hockey is older. Polo has 
been described as “hockey on horseback,” 
and the footman preceded the horseman in 
history. But whichever may be the oldest 
there is no doubt that polo has been played 


on ‘the roof of the world” for thousands 
of years. 
The Other Polo. — There is another 


kind of polo which is not played at Hur- 
lingham nor yet on horseback. If you go 
on tramp through Spain you may possibly 
get a glimpse of it provided you are lucky. 

Tt is nothing more nor less than an old- 
fashioned country dance which is as much 
entitled as the bolero to figure as a 
Spanish national dance. Indeed, the bolero 
is quite a modern upstart which came into 
being as late as the reign of Charles III. 
The other polo is not perhaps so graceful 
as it might be, yet some embry oO pro- 
fessor of the coming academy of dancing 
might find a modification of it as populat 
as the cake walk. 


THE HORSE, NED, AND A TAME RAM 


A FLOCK OF FIFTY SHEEP 


Animals that are taking part in the production of Mr. Hall Caine’s The Prodigal Son at Drury Lane Theatre to-morrow evening 
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Ikven a Pope Cannot Escape the Photcgrapher. 


C.F, Shaw 
THE ‘* BEEHIVE” 


of a quaint old hostelry in the of 


Grantham 


In front town 


one of the 
Grantham 
to wit, the 


A Living Sign. — Down 
narrow, old-world streets of 
there is an ancient hostelry, 


“Beehive.” It is remarkable for the sign 
over the entrance to its cosy interior. 
In a still green-and leafy tree there is a 


beehive wherein a busy tribe make honey 
all the day. Beneath this hive the follow- 
ing inscription may be read : 

Stop, trav-ller, this wondrous sign explore, 

And say when thou hast viewed it o'er and o'er, 

Grantham, now two rarities are thine— 

A lofty stseple and a living sign. 


The Kaiser on Shipboard.—His august 
Majesty of Germany on board his own 
yacht at sea is a very different person from 
the monarch who lives in state at Potsdam 
or Berlin. On shipboard Wilhelm II. is a 
bluff, jovial mariner. From moment 
he embarks till the end of the voyage the 
Kaiser never wears anything but nautical 
costume. If he is paying ceremonial visits 


tue 


he wears the uniform of a German admiral. 
He prefers, however, to wear the uniform 
of the Imperial Yacht Club, consisting of 
a blue peaked cap and a simple blue serge 
suit. His Majesty rises every morning at 
five o'clock when at sea, and frequently 
amuses himself by going the round of his 
cabins and rapping vigorously at 
their doors. Sometimes he opens a door, 
puts his head inside the cabin, and 
admonishes the sluggard to jump up and 
dress. 


And his Yachting Guests.—Kaiser Wil- 
helm spends two or three hours daily in 
promenading the deck at a quick pace, 
and those of his guests who are invited to 


guests 


walk with him on these occasions fre- 
quently find it difficult to keep their 
breath. The royal yacht carries a drill- 
master, too. This gentleman — Colonel 


von Dresky—was formerly director of the 
central gymnasium for military cadets in 
Berlin and the Kaiser's gymnastic in- 
structor. Immiediately after breakfast, 
which consists of tea, toast, fish, eggs, and 
meat, the imperial guests are mustered in 
rows like young recruits, and von Dresky 
drills them in military style. Some of the 
guests are portly courtiers who cut a queer 
figure at drill. The Kaiser does not take 
part in the drill himself but watches the 
fun with manifest pleasure. Whether 
ruling the destinies of an empire, whether 
playing a game or indulging in relaxation 
of the most transient importance, in every 
act the Kaiser shows how much he is in 
earnest. 


Caverns at Blackheath—A committee 
of the Greenwich Borough Council has 
been exploring undergiound at Blackheath 
and Greenwich Park. It is not generally 
known that under Point Hill, which looks 
out over London close to Blackheath Hill, 
there is a spacious cavern, or rather a series 
of caverns, in the chalk, rediscovered in 
1780, and since forgotten. As late as 1850 
a masked ball was held there, and the 
seven “apartments” that make up the 
series provided quite weird ballrooms, 
while the connecting passages were appre- 
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Here the Pope 


looks singularly at home in his study surrounded by his books and manuscripts. 
This is so far the only photograph taken of his Holines 


PIUS X. SITTING FOR HIS PORTRAIT 
The < 


ist commi 
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THE WESTCLIFF OBELISK 


Which marks the spot where the Thames ends and 


the sea begins 


ciated by the ates, out. The floor 
nicely sanded, and a flight of steps led 
the bottom of the cavern, which runs 
low as 170 ft. below the surface. 


was 
to 
as 
And Passages at Greenwich Park.— 
Besides this cavern the Greenwich people 
have been investigating the numerous 
underground passages at Greenwich Park. 
These are officially described as “‘ conduits ” 
and “ aqueducts,”” but local tradition says 
they were secret passages leading to and 
from the old royal palace and connecting 
with the various outlying houses in the 
precincts. It is currently believed that 
one of these underground passages runs 
tight away to Eltham, where there was 
another royal palace, and there is a 
tradition tuat the Princess ~ Elizabeth 
escaped through this on one occasion 
and took refuge in the hollow tree in 
the park, which is still known as Queen 
Elizabeth’s oak. 


ioned to do the work is Anton van Vehr, a Dutchman. 
wearing spectacles 
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England and Germany—A New Entente Cordiale. 


The Entente Cordiale with Germany. 
—The strenuous person who tells us that 
there is too much golf played by English- 
men may pardon some of it w hen he reads 
of the action of the Homburg Golf Club 
in relation to cultivating friendly feelings 
with Germany as well as with France as 
reported in a German paper :— 

At the general meeting of the golf club in Homburg 
the chairman of the club, Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., expressed his r.gret that 
during this season fewer English 
peoplz had been pr-s=nt as compared 
with former years. The rason for 
this was no doubt that on Loth sides 
the newspapers had spread r- ports, 
on account of which many of his 
countrymen had not visited Germany. 
His request to evry Englishman 
pr-sent was to report in thcir homes 
the very friendly manner in which 
they had been treated in Germany, 
and especially in Homburg, and that 
he sincerely hoped the many preju- 
dic_s which existed in England with- 
out any truth or foundation would be 
removed. The sp2ech was greatly 
applauded by all present. 

In order to confirm the abov2 
statment we sign our names without 
hesitation, and hope that many visitors 
who have stayed away this season 
will revisit Homburg next year, to 
derive much benefit from the cele- 
brated springs, splendid air, and 


healthy and varied sports.—Edwin 
Durning -Lawr_nc2, Bart. M.P., 
Percy de Worms, Harry S. Samu 1, 


M.P., Andrew Cunninghame, Alfred 
Jacoby, M.P., Gwilym Williams, 
R. W. Duff (Major-General), W. 
H. Campbell, W. Hugh Spottis- 
woo le, M. Lees, J. C. Stewart (Major- 
General), Geoffrey Marks, F. A. Gor2 
(Lieut.-Colonel), Richard E. Trac2y 
(A Imiral), John Stef.Schilizzi, John F. 
P. Rawlinson, J. B. Leigh, St. Oswald, 
J. Shortt, H. Fleming, William 
Nevill, J. Mackey, M. Wood, 
Frank C. Lasc_ll's, G. R. C. West- 
ro2p (Major-Gen-ral). 


History Repeats Itself.—The Gaulois is 
responsible for a good story which has 
been copied into some of the English 
papers. It is to this effect. The prefect 
of police in Paris quite recently sent out 
to every town in France the portrait, 
taken in six different positions, of a man 
who was wanted for theft. Much to his 
astonishment he received a few days later 
from the commissary of 
police of a small provincial 
town a letter to this effect : 
‘“Sir,—I have received the 
photographs of the men 
you are in search of. } 
have arrested five of them, 
and hope to have the sixth 
in a short time.” The 
only drawback to this ex- 
cellent story is that when 
last it went the rounds of 
the German, French, and 
English press it was told 
of a Russian policeman 
stationed in a small town 
in Poland. ‘Thus it is that 
history repeats itself. 


The Cause of Earth- 
quakes.—All speculation on 
this subject has now been 
set at rest by a negro 
preacher in America who 
has just explained the con- 
nection between Mr. Rocke- 
feller and earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. The 
earth, he told his congre- 
gation, is round and turns 
upon its axis. In order 
that it may do this the 


SOUTH SAKHALIN 


axis wants greasing from time to time, 
and the petroleum wells have been pro- 
vided for this purpose. But the Oil Trust 
has almost exhausted the supply, and the 
consequence is that the earth now creaks 
and groans as it goes round, and earth- 
quakes are the result. As an explanation 
from natural causes this is hard to beat, 
but after all it is not much more absurd 


than many others. 


The fact gives an interest to this picture of the three children of the Russian commandcr 
of south Sakhalin on the steps of the official residence on the island, which will now hav- to 


be vacated 


A Sausage Centenary.— This month sees 
a centenary which should ke celebrated 
with the utmost rejoicing all over Ger- 
many. It is just a hundred years ago since 
the Frankfort sausage was invented at 
Vienna by an exile from Frankfort named 
Johann Lahner, who in 1798 opened a 
small shop in Vienna. For some years he 
lived and prospered in a modest way, 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE WITH GERMANY AT SWINEMUNDE 


English sailors and marines flirting with a German girl 
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IS NOW JAPANESE BY THE NEW TREATY 


but in the autumn of 1805 he invented the 
famous sausage which he called after his 
native place. The success of the new 
sausage was remarkable from the very first, 
and when it made its appearance on the 
imperial table it became the fashion, and 
Lahner’s fortune was made. Here in 
England we are careless of the fame of our 
great men. No one knows, and perhaps 
no one cares, who invented that popular 
breakfast dish which is 
known in some circles as 
the “ bag of mystery.” 


About War.—The war 
is ended, and as_ usual 
neither side is quitesatisfied. 
When you come to think 
of it war is a very curious 
method of international 


adjustment, and in its 
results very much like an 
action at law. In aveng- 


ing an injury you inflict a 
further injury on yourself 
as well as on your enemy. 
Whatever happens you 
always spend a great deal 
more—in addition to the 
loss of life—than the 
original bone of conten- 
tion was worth. If you 
lose and have to pay the 
costs of the other side you 
are next door to bankruptcy 
for a decade. If you win 
and the other side pays 
costs you are still charm- 
ingly out of pocket—not to 
mention the worry and the 
waste of time. If you com- 
promise and pay your own 
costs there is always a sore 
feeling on both sides that 
leads to further bickering 
-—and an extremely vacant feeling in the 
latitude of the pocket. 


And Indemnity.—The worst of a com- 
promise, from my point of view, is the 
want of finality. It is an encourage ment 
to the aggressor to “try it on another 
day when he is better prepared. I think 
if I vere a statesman I should never fight 
until I was forced, and in 
that case I should keep it 
up until I won or was 
smashed. If I won, too, I 
should exact full compen- 
sation as the best guarantee 
of future peace. The cer- 
tainty that an indemnity 
will be exacted in case of 
defeat has a very deterrent 
effect on a would-be bel- 
ligerent. A politician of 
my acquaintance says that 
is why we in this country 
are so peaceable ourselves. 
By the way, that suggests 
the question, what  in- 
demnity would a victorious 
enemy exact from England 
in case of a British débdcle ? 
Although this is a de- 
cidedly difficult question 
to answer I venture to 
think that the Power strong 
enough to decisively 
conquer a nation like Great 
Britain would itself be very 
ladly cut up in doing so 
that little spirit would 
be left in it to ask for 
anything more than 
peace. 
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Warship Pets who Sail under the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. 


THE SALUTING CAT ON THE AMERICAN WARSHIP, ‘‘CHICAGO” BOUNCE PHOTOGRAPHED IN STATE 


Bounce is able to perform the difficult trick of saluting Bounce is sitting between two of the admiral’s barge flags 


THE PET GOAT OF H.M.S. ‘*MONMOUTH” 


PETS OF H.M.S. ‘CRESSY” 


One year and eight months old Taken at Hong Kong by a Chinaman 
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TE AvAdele Bere 


Some Interesting Golf and Some Famous 


stan gil cs 


MR. LEWIS WALLER 
Between motoring and golfing the popular lessee of the 


Imperial contrives to spend a highly enjoyable, if some- 
what brief, holiday 


International Golf.—Never since 1849, 
when Allan Robertson and “Old Tom” 
Morris (then & very yotung man) met the 
brothers Dunn of Musselburgh for £400 
at Musselburgh, S Andrews, and North 
Berwick, has ae a furore of excitement 
been caused as by the great international 
match between the four leading players of 
the day, a match in which the first ball 
was driven at historic St. Andrews on 
August 23. Braid and Herd for Scotland 
and Taylor and Vardon for England are 
indeed worthy successors to the quartette 
previously mentioned, men who_ have 
carved their way to fortune, and who 
have again and again risen superior to 
circumstances in many a_ hard - fought 
match. The negotiating of a stymie by 
Herd in the first stage of “the foursome wiil 
linger long in the memories of those who 
were privileged to witness it, and the 
driving of Braid must have been seen to 
be believed. Opposed to this pair is the 
brilliant. Vardon (seen about to putt in 
our illustration, keenly watched by his 
opponents and Mr. J. L. Low. the referee) 


THE 


and the steady, fear- nothing Taylor 
Naught comes amiss to the latter ; ; his isa 
temperament almost impossible to ruffle ; 
his approach shots have broken the hearts 
of more opponents than one can well 
remember. Especially was this seen at 
the second stage of the great struggle at 
Troon. Nothing could: upset the auto- 
matic excellence of his play, and to this 
clockwork combination of the English 


pair must be described the downfall of 
the Scots. 


LORD AVEBURY 


The well-known politician, banker, and Jittévateur is an 
enthusiastic golfer and owns a private course at his seat 
in Kent 


Well-known Amateurs.—‘‘ With the scent 
of the moorland or the sea in our nostrils 
all men are equal.” A trite quotation 
this, and as a golfer will acknowledge 
one that is absolutely true. Once on the 
links and the fascination of the game tells 
its tale. What a change from the foot- 
lights, for instance; and to golf that 
favourite actor, Mr. Lewis Waller, flees 
for recreation whenever possible, although, 
sad to relate, motoring has at length 
divided his attention. “I do not pretend 
to: be a great golfer,’ said Mr. Waller 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF MATCH AT ST. 
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Golfers 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Mr. Carnegie heartily enjoys a quiet game of golf and 


is fortunate in the possession of a private links at 
Skibo Castle 

once, “but I enjoy the game.” So also: 

does that man of millions, Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie. Golf must have been in his. 
blood, “for upon his return from America 
and subsequent occupation of Skibo: 
Castle little time was lost in the laying 
out of a course upon his own domain. 
There Mr. Carnegie enjoys in privacy 
accorded to but a few the “royal and 
ancient game.” Nota mighty smiter nor 
exactly deadly upon the green, the erst- 
while manufacturer is yet credited with 
playing a-steady game, the brassey being” 
probably his favourite club. As for Lord 
Avebury, better known to the multitude, 
possibly, as Sir John Lubbock, golf in 
his case “‘came, saw, and conquered.” 
Natural history and travelling were Sir 
John’s recreations in the days gone by. 
They are still dear to his heart, but the: 
pursuit of the elusive hole and grim 
struggles with ‘“ Colonel” Bogey now 
divide his attention. “It is a delightful 
pastime ” was an expression of Lord Ave- 
bury’s not so long ago; to-day he plays. 
the game with the zest of a young man. 


ANDREWS 


Harry Vardon, one of the English players, is seen putting while the other members of the foursome look on. 


The two games that have so far been played have 


attracted immense crowds of eager spectators interested in the match 
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Four Heroes of the Golfing World. 


Fairweather 


THE PLAYERS IN THE INTERNATIONAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


James Braid and Harry Vardon (sitting) ; A. Herd and J. H. Taylor (standing). Messrs. Braid and Herd (on the left) won the first match of the tournament 
for Scotland. This is! perhaps the most important golfing fixture of recent years. Four matches will be played—two in Scotland and two in England-— 
for £200 a side 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 
No. 


SCENE-— The palm court at the Carlton, Birdie Kemble, the eminent coméddienne, 
enters from the Pall Mall door. She is wearing a Paquin dress with Reboux hat. 
At the same instant Mamie van Garrycke, one of the most prominent American 
soubrettes, enters from the Haymarket, receives the homage of Augustus Schurin 
Superbus Carltoniensis, and ascends the steps with queenly grace. She is wearing 
a Kate Reily creation with a Lewis hat. Her feather-flinger is well ‘flung, and 
altogether she finds favour in*her sight. They gaze at one another with hostile 
enthusiasm. Each surveys the other and realises that she is the better dressed of 
the two, Then they smile sweetly. 


AMIE: Say, Birdie, you are looking just too ‘cute for 
words. 

BirpieE: You're looking a perfect dream. Surely we've 
made a mistake, We're only twenty minutes late. Where is 
Theo Strath-George ? Why, it’s too bad! He hasn’t come. 

Mamie: I tell you what I do when a man keeps me waiting. 
I just leave the building then and there. And Strath-George is 
not one of your leading actors anyway. 

Brrpie: Oh, he has a very good position. Here he comes. 

Tueo Stratu-GeorceE (a small comedian with a haggard face 
and no sense of humour, even on the boards): Well, ladies, I’m 
afraid I'm late. I’ve only got one man coming. Let's sit down 
and wait for him. 

Mamie (pouting): 1 don’t see myself waiting for any man, 
woman, or child. Who is your guest, Theo—social, financial, 
or a mere cholly-boy ? 

StratH-GeorGe : He is rather an eminent barrister, Ce) 
a K.C. You would like to know him. I’m going to do him 
rather a good turn,so he ought to have been punctual. Tm 
bringing an action against a newspaper for libel. It had 
the cheek to say that I was not as funny in The Oyster on the 
Hearth as G. P. Huntley would have been. I've briefed this 
chap. It will be a tremendous advertisement for him. 

Mamie: Well, that’s real good of you. But if a man can’t 
turn up punctual to lunch, how do you know he will attend to 
your case ? 

Birpie (thoughtfully): Do you know that I don’t think 
people are treating the profession with the respect we're 
entitled to 

StrRATH-GEORGE (enthusiastically): No, by Jove! I find the 
same thing myself. The other day some friends of mine asked 
Jimmie Craven- Hill, who is playing with me at the Pantheon, 
and myself to lunch here, and because we were half-an- hour 
late they sat down without us. Mind you, the people weren't 
anybody in particular — a dowager countess and a Lord 
Arthur ; that sort of small beer. Still, I tell you, Jimmie and I 
were a little upset. 

Birpie (sympathetically): So I should think. 

STRATH-GEORGE: We hesitated whether we should join 
them or not, but we did, and passed the affair off as a joke. 
Jimmie and I invited the whole party to lunch with us at 
Prince’s yesterday. But the best of the joke is that neither 
Jimmie nor I turned up at all. (Roars with laughter.) 

Birpie: That must have put them in their place. 

Mamie: It must have made them mad. Say, things are 
going on anyhow over here. Last week the Princess Helena of 
Badschwerin gave a garden party and asked me. At the last 
moment I was feeling kind o’ frail, so I just telephoned her 
that I would make a great effort and come; but she would 
have to receive me 
alone, indoors, as I ., 
was not strong enough 
to face a crowd. Well, 
you'll never guess what 
happened. She received 
me in her drawing- 
room and chatted piea- 
santly for a bit. Then 
she said that she would 
have to go and join 
her guests and she 
reckoned that I'd find 
it a bit dull all alone. 
I said I guessed I was 
well enough to talk to 
a few of her “star” 
guests. What had she 
got on hand? Let her 
trot out her choicest 
specimens. Well, it 
turned out she hadn't 
got good goods. There 
was a nigger prince, 
the sort you receive 
over here, but who 
wouldn't be allowed 
on the pavement in 
Broadway, and lots of 


members of your House ‘Well, | can't see what they are laughing at” 


X.—_-Manners 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


and Mummers. 


of Representatives. So I made a selection. I told her she 
might trot up the nigger and the President of the Board of 
Brains and about half-a-dozen others. Out she went. Well, 
she came back§ saying that they all preferred the open air to 
the stuffy house. My! Iwas mad. You folks don’t know how 
to treat the stage over here. I just jumped into my autermoble 
and off Iwent. And if I ever hear that the Princess Helena 
of Badschwerin is in the auditorium I'll send on my understudy 
even if it’s only half-way through the first act. 

STRATH-GEORGE: Quite right. I myself had a similar 
experience a few days ago. I went to Sir Peter Brookfield, 
and you know he is at the top of the tree; he operated on the 
Princess Salmon von Gliickstein the other day, so I thought 
I couldn’t do better than place myself in his hands. I called on 
him; he examined me and said I ought to have my adenoids 
removed. - I said, “ All right, Sir Peter, I have every confidence 
in you.” But he said it was not the sort of thing he did. I 
repeated that I had every confidence in him and certainly would 
rather he removed my adenoids than anyone else. Then he 
went on to say that it was such a simple operation that anyone 
would do it for ten guineas, whereas he would have to charge 
me a hundred. I was completely taken aback. I said, “I don’t 
think you understand, Sir Peter, that I am Theo Strath-George.”’ 
That had no effect upon him. He said it would be wasting his 
time and my money if he performed the operation. ‘ Bless my 
heart!” I said, “I am Theo Strath-George of the Pantheon 
Theatre.” His face was a blank. I explained to him what an 
awlully good advertisement it would be for him, how my 
press agent would put it about that I had “selected Sir 
Peter Brookfield to perform an extremely delicate operation ” 
and ‘‘ Mr. Strath-George could not be in better hands.” But do 
you know he simply showed me out. 

Brrpie: Good heavens ! 

Mamie (aghast): Sakes alive ! 

Brrpiz: What about the operation ? 

STRATH-GEORGE: Well, I suppose I’m bound to have it. 
“ Well-earned rest’ and “ leaping off piers to rescue maidens in 
distress ’’ have both gone out. One has got to be operated upon. 

Brrpie: They tell me that some doctor has invented a new 
operation for a disease called “motoritis.’”’ Only very rich 
people have it because it comes from driving ‘about too much 
and too fast in motors. 

Mamiz: Why, yes! I’ve heard of that. It was invented by 
Dr. Judah P. Harriman of Milwaukee. Millionaires that have a 
dozen cars have pleuro-motoritis, and it costs them 5,000 dollars. 
And there is also, I believe, motoritis vulgaris—quite a cheap 
trouble—for people who go about in motor ‘buses. (She registers 
avow that she will have pleuvo-motoritis before Birdie Kemble.) 
Say, ain’t we never going to lunch ? 

An ATTENDANT (who has vainly approached several gentlemen, 
addressing STRATH-GEORGE): Beg pardon, sir, but are you 
Mr. Strath-George ? 

STRATH-GEORGE (impatiently taking a note from the TEN) 
Of course I am, and I think you ought to know it. Fancy 
thinking that I was that man with a beard! Am I an ordinary 
mossy Moss? Good heavens! to be taken for a beaver. (Mutter- 
ing to himself) What is the good of picture post cards and 
illustrated papers ? 
(Indignantly) Well, this 
is the limit! This in- 
fernal lawyer has the 
cheek to write and say 
that his case before the 
Court of Appeal was 
not over ashe expected 
by the luncheon inter- 
val, and he has got to 
make a speech imme- 
diately after the ad- 
journment. (Pale with 
anger) I certainly shall 
not have him briefed 
in my case. I’m not 
going to advertise a 
fellow like that. 

Birpie: I should 
think not indeed. 
(Bitterly). That’s what 
comes of asking out- 
siders to lunch (rising 
statuesquely in her 
wrath). 

Mamie: Folks will 
have to be learned the 
right way to treat the 
profession. I tell you 
what ! 
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english Cricket in 1905—The Champion County. 


Twelve of Yorkshire’s regular players in county cricket: (1) W. Rhodes, (2) Lord Hawke (captain), (3) J.. Tunnicliffe, (4) J. W. Rothery, (5) D. Hunter, 
(6) H. Myers,(7) S. Haigh, (8) H. Wilkinson, (9) D. Denton, (10) G. H. Hirst, (11) W. Ringrose,\(12) Hon. F. S. Jackson 
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“THE TATLER’S” 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By Fk. Aymar Matlhews. 


CHAPTER X. 
LADY BETTY MAKES 


Or the r1th of the month Pamela 
went to bed with the world of 
fashion little recking of her existence; 
on the morning of the 13th she awoke— 
on the r2th Mrs. Bicknell had had her 
great benefit—to find herself famous. 
The wits and beaux led, one may be 
sure, by Surrey Beauclerc, pronounced 
Pamela the most faultless and divine 
creature that had ever trod the boards 
of any theatre in London, the ladies 
vowed her the positive mould of all 
that was sweetest upon which to hang 
-clothes which became her as they did 
no other; the King, lolling in his box, 
swore she was heavenly; the Princess 
sent her an étui carved of precious 
ivories inlaid with wmeralds, and the 
number of jewels, baubles, flowers, 
-sweetmeats, furbelows, copies of verses, 
manuscripts of plays, which presently 
»cumbered her garret was amazing. 

Doddington Heathcote was the 
happiest manager: if the wunhappiest 
man in town, for Pamela was no more 
willing to listen to his well-urged suit 
now than she had been at the ‘“‘ Greene 
Shippe,” yet he was that lucky perscn 
in whose theatre she was bound by her 
bond to act exclusively for the next 
two years. 

Mrs. Bicknell flounced off in a huff 


UP HER MIND. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Pamela is discovered lying in a cornfield; she awakes 


It was not the only time she had 
read it since the day she found it lying 
on the bench; Harlowe and Pam were 
fast friends by this, he worshipping the 
ground she trod, she coy, indifferent, 
difficult to please, wayward, full of 
moods, now smiles, now frowns, a hint 
of tears, and these presently drowned 
out by the merriest, maddest laughter 
that was ever listened to by a poor 
distraught pleading swain. 

Would she? Perhaps she would. 
On second thought it was quite 
impossible she ever could, on a third 
reflection it cut her to the quick to see 
any gentleman so miserable and dis- 
hevelled, but again, was it not ever 
best to put one of the opposite sex 
through a course of discipline? and yet 
once more, “‘ Lud, sir, there’s my finger- 
tips, you think they were made to kiss? 
Nay, does not our only versemaker, 
Mr. Beauclerc, say ‘tis lips were fa- 
shioned for that office solely? Nay, 
have done.” 

A twitch, a twinkle, a flutter of 
taffetas and laces, and off danced 
Pamela out of the long window to the 
verandah and down the Sweet Acre, 
the duke after her, but alas! never 
catching up with that bewitching red 
mouth, never getting any nearer to 
that enchanting dimple at its corner 
than with his envious eyes. 


to Bath, leaving the field clear, and into 
her voles Pam jumped with a vast 
ease and audacity, however her heart 
may have quaked beneath her bodice. 
The town went mad for her. Trades- 
men, from bakers up to court mantua- 
makers, christened their cakes and gim- 
cracks, their hoods, hoops, essences, and 
fichus after the Congreve. A crowd 
of fine gentlemen and ladies, ’prentices, 
milliners, courtiers, rustics come to 
town, such as was never before seen 
outside of a lord mayor’s show or a 
coronation, jostled, pushed, scrambled, 
fought for a glimpse of her as she 
passed in and out of the stage door or 
took an airing in the park. Presently 


and remembers the fight between a smuggler and a coast- 
guard and the subsequent hanging of one of the band. 
She has escaped from the gang, and decides to make her 
way to Tamworth village, where she is soon employed as 
a maid at the ‘Greene Shippe.’’ She visits Tamworth 
Fair and is wonderfully impressed by the music. Mr. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling company, 
is greatly struck with Pamela’s beauty and resolves to 
endeavour to get her to join his company. Heathcote 
puts up at the inn, and during the stay of the fair endea- 
vours to persuade Pamela and her friend, Jess. The 
coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset near the inn, His 
wife; his niece and ward, Lady Betty Wyndham; 
and Lord Charteris and others put up at the inn. Lady 
Betty is in love with Pelham Charteris. Pamela hears 
with a start the mention of his name. She has a 
stormy interview with Pelham, who has once loved her, 
and in a struggle she imagines she has killed him with 
a dagger. She leaves with Heathcote for London. 
Pelham is not really hurt. Now she is on the eve of 
making her détut at Covent Garden 


Beauclere watched it all, how 
hungrily none might guess, yet so 
noble was his soul that he could take 
bitter joy in looking at the happiness 
of another; he believed Pam would 
sooner or later yield to Harlowe’s 
pleading, for he was a gentleman any 
lady might well love and cherish. 

Tall and well-formed, with that 
especial elegance of figure and carriage 
which most appeals to the fair; dark, 
so that his cheeks and chin showed 
blue mixed with the ruddy blood that 
was quick to mantle in his face, with a 
mouth made both to sue and to com- 
mand, yet subtly gentle as a lady's in 
its wooing but stern enough when 
needful; teeth as white as Pamela’s 


there was not a club, coffee-house or 
tea table that chattered of anything 
but the new beauty. 

Success so unparalleled, the town swore, was never known 
before, nor ever borne with such careless grace; no airs, no 
mincings, no delicate dawdlings or studied posings, but simple 
directness in her words and with her fellow workers; for all 
the rest of it Pam laughed and tossed back her curls and 
frightened away all suitors with that best weapon of any, 
incredulity. 

In three months from the night of Mrs. Bicknell’s benefit 
Pam had taken Sir Francis Spencer out of gaol by the leasing 
from him of his house and Sweet Acre garden. Jess, not so 
successful as a player, was more than happy to exchange the 
duties of a super for those of chief waiting woman to Mistress 
Congreve ; Godfrey joyfully rose from the compounding of 
essences to being Pam’s. porter, content to serve day and night 
in silent reverence. 

The night that Pamela first came to her home from the 
playhouse, after the company that had gathered to light the 
house-warming candles and drink her health were gone, after 
the place was still, and even Jess away to her closet, she took 
from its hiding place the book of Mistress Molly and read what 
Harlowe had written on the page beneath her name. 


own and eyes to the full as darkly blue, 
yet bold and insatiable where hers 
were sparkling, veiled, grave, luring, or 
sedate; hair as dark as Pam’s own, too, but worn in the fashion 
of the time, powdered, tied, and perfumed with Monsieur 
Gimbart’s best. 

“By Gad!” said the hunchback to himself, surveying the 
two of them together. ‘“ He is worthy of her, she of him. She 
—aye, she is worthy an archangel were such gentry seeking 
spouses hereabouts.” 

So, with London at her feet, the King ready to do her 
homage, Harlowe, the greatest catch of the day, her chief suitor, 
Surrey Beauclerc making verses and breaking his heart about 
her, was Pam happy ? 

She sometimes stood staring at her own image in the 
Venetian mirror which the hunchback had given her in repara- 
tion of the one he had broken the day they first met, and the full 
lips trembled and quivered, the dancing eyes grew sombre, the 
sighs came, and the sobs. 

Pamela was remembering, remembering that she was not 
for any man, that the shadow of a possible, nay probable, crime 
hung over her, and that back of that again there lay a something 
that could never be forgotten. 

What could she do now? 
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Jane, do | not hear a male voice in the kitchen? 

It’s only one of my brothers, sir 

i was not aware you had any brothers, Jane 

Neither was.! until this morning, sir, when you said in your sermon we was all brothers and sisters 
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Nothing but push it all behind her, shut the door tight on 
half of her nature, laugh and dance her time away. She 
wondered at her success but it added little to either her joy or 
her self-confidence. 

It was on Pamela that Mr. Beauclerc’s thoughts ran as he 
was carried in his chair down Pall Mall, the rain falling in 
torrents, the leathers creaking in a frightful din, and the poet 
shaken and bumped this way and that as his chairmen forced 
some unfortunate pedestrian against the wall or ran him 
splashing into the kennel, which was at full tide, and spattering 
everything with filth while the four of them burst into ruffianly 
laughter. 

Beauclere was presently set down at Lady Hammond's in 
De Beauvoir Street for a dish of bohea and to hear the news, 
her ladyship being now ninety years of age, but as apt at 
gossip, novelty, loo, ombre, and piquet as if she were her own 
great-granddaughter. 

It was here our poet learned that Lord Charteris had been 
for three weeks back from France, and so taken with Mistress 
Congreve as to pass every night of his life staring at her from 
the pit. 

Had not Mr. Beauclerc remarked it ? 

No, Mr. Beauclerc had not ; he had been too much engrossed 
in staring at the goddess himself to take note of other gentle- 
men in a like predicament. 

Further, Lady Betty Wyndham, not the least tamed by a 
year’s moralising, was back in town by the same post that 
fetched the news Charteris had landed in England; with her 
she had dragged her uncle, Sir Thomas, reluctant, fuming, and 
irate, as well as her aunt and Kitty, in whose wake hoyered, 
hopeful yet uncertain of his fate, the doughty Sir Toby. 

And Charteris ? 

He was no more ardent than a twelvemonth before ; he had 
not yet paid his duty to Lady Betty, but divided his time, day 
and night, between the playhouse and the gaming table. 
‘Twas monstrous, the fair critics thought, for any gentleman so 
to maltreat and flout a lady of spirit and fortune. 

As Mr. Beauclere was taking his leave he encountered Lady 
Betty and her aunt coming in for a lesson at whist, since 
Mr. Edmund Hoyle was engaged each afternoon in teaching 
the ladies of the first quality the true values of hearts, clubs, 
spades, and diamonds. 

“La, Mr. Beauclerc!’’ cried Lady Trevor. 
1» 

“Sweet ladies,” the hunchback answered, with lips for the 
hand of each, “I swear but this is fortunate for me, and | just 
back in town !”’ 

“Lud, sir!” says Betty. “I've not put eye upon you since 
the day we quitted Coniston Grange and were spilled out of 
our coach at Tamworth—the day Lord Charteris got his 
mysterious wound and was off to Paris. Ever since we have 
been moping in the country. He is once more in town, so I’ve 
heard,” she added eagerly, all her heart in the postscript of her 
speech, as is often the habit of her sex. 

“True, Lady Betty, so I believe,” answered Beauclerc, 
“for I've just heard the same from Lady Hammond, and if 
there’s aught to know she knows it.” 

“Then you've not seen him?” cried the lady anxiously. 

“No,lbut only heard,” says he, bowing and chirruping for 
his porters, being tender-hearted and unwilling to behold pain 
in so handsome a face, “ that my Lord Charteris is in the same 
catalogue of sighing swains that sit dozens deep in the pit of 
Covent Garden each night that Mistress Congreve plays.” 

Lady Betty’s face flushed even beneath its layer of crimson ; 
she tottered, grasping her aunt’s arm. 

“Sir, Mr. Beauclerc,’ she said, stopping the poet’s path 
deliberately. ‘‘ Pray you, what's the way to see this creature 
the town’s run mad about?” and she bit her thin lips till they 
almost bled. 

“The stalls! The stalls !’’ answered he gaily. 
there’s a monstrous fine programme.” 

“Lud, Mr. Beauclerce! My Uncle Thomas had rather see 
us dead than take us to the theatre.” 

“Aye,” assented Lady Trevor. “Or set foot in such a vile 
place himself. Sir Thomas is consistent with all his faults, 
most consistent.” 

“Is there no other way to get a sight of her?” urged Lady 
Betty anxiously. ‘Sweet Mr. Beauclerc, pray you think. I 
know I should see so much that was admirable and be the 
better able to chatter with the rest.” 

“Mistress Congreve takes the air every day in her chair,” he 
suggested. 

“ Bah, sir! I'd not make one with the rabble and follow at 
her lackeys’ heels.’ 

““Madame, you could not,” he answered ardently, with a 
bow to both. ‘Your mien among the throng would soon 
overtop them and proclaim your station.” 

“But I'd know, dear Mr. Beauclerc,” wheedled Betty, ‘‘ how 
to encounter Mistress Congreve and have speech with her. 
None so sure to know as you. Where think you?” 

“The theatre, that’s her hunting ground. Seek her there. 


“Well met, 
sir 


“To-night 
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The greenroom’s open for all persons of consequence the whole: 
night through.” 

“Tl do it!” cried Betty. 

“You're mad!” Lady Trevor exclaimed. 

“Nay, aunt,” retorted the younger, sweeping the poet a 
curtsey down to the ground and pulling her elder into the 
drawing-room after her. “Iswear I'll go to the theatre this 
very night, and you with me. Nay, shake not your head ; 
masked and veiled, what’s to hinder? TIl make the hussy 
tremble and teach her how to weave her spell around Pelham 
Earl of Charteris.” 

“But, Betty, your uncle!” cried the matron aghast at this 
plan, which she knew her niece’s temper well enough to be sure 
would be carried into execution. 

“ My uncle be hanged!” said Betty with decision. ‘“ When 
he was young he followed his will and spent his nights in the 
playhouse. ‘Tis for that cause he’s now set prim against them. 
My uncle had his day—and night, madam, too, and I swear so: 
will I. To save scandal you'll go with me, and when I stand 
face to face with her she'll find ’m not my uncle’s niece for 


naught. Seek not to coax or threaten; my mind’s made up. 
Faugh! You once bade me have a proper spirit ; surely now’s. 


the time to show it with both Harlowe and Charteris, not to 
speak any other gentleman’s name in town, and even the abject 
little dwarf, Beauclerc, twanging the praises of this player in 
my ears. I'll see for myself where lies the spell and, by Gad ! as 
my uncle says, I'll essay to break it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SIR THOMAS VISITS THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


Mé:: dressed as an Indian squaw, sat at the harpsichord; a 

- half-dozen players in Quaker garb were gathered to the 
right of the instrument conning their lines and leaning against 
bits of scenes representing a camp. 

What there was not in the room would be easier named 
than what was; tiger skins, drums, rapiers, gloves, flowers, 
wigs, fans, shawls, and ribbons were strewn everywhere. Before 
a rude dressing table which almost edged upon the stage itself 
sat Heathcote quietly making up his face for a Mohawk chief, 
but ever and anon his eye ran over from the looking glass to 
the small door at the upper corner on which was tacked the 
name, ‘“ Mistress Pamela Congreve.” Beside it on the wall 
was hung the flaunting playbill of the night, reading thus :— 

“Clementina, the graceful and inimitable, in a pas-seul 
with the music originally composed by Mr. Knight. First 
performance on any stage of the pathetic drama in one act, 
Minnehaha, with Mistress Meg Kent as an Indian maiden. To 
be succeeded by the exquisitely comical conceit, The Quaker’s 
Daughter, Mistress Pamela Congreve as Pastorella. The whole 
to be concluded by the new tragi-comedy in two acts and the 
epilogue of Marlborough’s Man. Mistress Congrevee in her 
most wonderful character of Captain Mirabeau.”’ 

“Stop that noise in here,” cried Heathcote, firing a rabbit’s 
foot at Meg. “‘ There’s enough out there in the house without 
your adding to it.” 

And indeed there was a royal hubbub of stamping, clapping, 
calling, and shouting as well as the tooting and scraping of the 
orchestra. The breeze from the up-going curtain brought in 
such a whiff of essences and perfumes as seemed wafted from an 
eastern garden. 

The call boy popped in his head.- ‘‘ Clementina, you’re 
called,” said he disappearing with the dancer, who rubbed her 
soles in the chalk box on the way to her dance. 

“The boy lies,” said Meg calmly, ‘for no one’s ever called 
now any more save Pamela. Has she come yet?” she added, 
regarding her tawny skin dubiously. 

“Come? She’s in her room,” answered Heathcote. 

“Aye, spying out window to see if his grace’s coroneted 
chair blocks the way ?” 

“Hold your tongue!” was all the comfort Heathcote had 
for her. 

“Zooks,” said she, “don’t look so glum, there’s others as 
fair as Pam.” 

“There’s not, I swear!” 

“Well, well, at least I swear there’s many another gentleman 
more of a gallant than you.” 

The manager bowed his head with a sardonic grin as he 
rubbed the rouge around his eyes. 

“There’s Mr. Beauclere and Lord Charteris now returned 
from the French Court in the train of the Princess Royal from 
Versailles,” continued Mistress Meg still surveying her own 
darkened countenance in her pocket mirror with some rueful- 
ness. 

“Charteris! Egad!” muttered Heathcote. ‘Ever since 
he’s shown in town he’s every night in the pit, his eyes riveted 
on Pamela's face.” 

“Him too?” laughed Meg. ‘Heaven grant she leave me 
my sweet Mr. Beauclerc! La! do all the colony ladies dress 
of this fashion, 1 wonder now?” pulling her girdle of feathers 
straight and adjusting her moccasins. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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AN INOPPORTUNE QUESTION 


“Have you got a match on you, guvnor” 
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here is a work of great utility and no little charm which is 
strangely neglected. It is to be found in one form or 
another in ‘almost every English home. Occasionally it may be 
referred to in the flash of a moment, but few people ever sit 
down to read it steadily fer so much as fifteen consecutive 
minutes. The work to which I refer is the English dictionary. 
Considering how very little English most English people really 
know, I think that an occasional quarter-of-an-hour with the 
dictionary would be interesting and educative for them. They 
might note what a great number of English words there are— 
all good and useful words—to which they never by any chance 
extend their patronage ; they might realise how very small their 
vocabulary is. 

A woman sits down to write a letter and begins as follows : 
“ Dearest Dora,—We were very glad to hear of your return, and 
will gladly come on the 17th. We should be so glad if you 
would let us know what ice the train goes from Victoria.” 

At this point the woman stops, and what she does next must 
depend entirely upon her temperament. If she is a. slut she 
recognises that there isa great deal too much gladness about 
that letter, but considers it as if it were the act of God, some- 
thing against which it is hopeless to fight. She sighs but 
proceeds, If she is methodical but unintelligent she laboriously 
hunts up a couple of synonyms, and makes her corrections 
neatly. If she is impulsive she pitches that letter into the waste- 
paper basket, starts it all over again, and is extremely cross to 
the nearest person available. Everybody at some time or other 
has this experience of 
the haunting word in 
letter-writing. It is 
due partly to poverty 
of language and per- 
haps still more to an 
inability to recognise 
the precise shade of 
thought which is in- 
tended. There. may 
be another reason. | 
have noticed that if in 
typing from manu: 
script one has three 
times on tlhe same 
page exactly the same 
arrangement of six 
letters and is then 
faced with a very slight 
variation of those six, 
one is extremely likely 
to make a mistake and 
to give the arrange- 
ment which one has 
already used three 
times. A word, just like 
an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of letters, wears 
a rut in the mind, and 
it is difficult to get out 
of the rut. 

But the annoyance 
of the amateur letter 
writer is the absolute 
curse of the practised 
author. I know of 
journalist who every 
week for rather more 
than a year had to 
write, or rather to 
dictate, from eight to 
ten editorial notes. 
They were quite easy. 
They consisted — of 
advice to the German 
Emperor, explanations 
as to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s next step, com- 
plaints as to justices’ 


justice — things, in 
short, that anybody 
can do. Years alter- 
wards he found out 
that in every batch of 
those editorial notes 
he had once or more 


olten used the expres- 
sion, ‘the bed-rock.” 
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By Barry Pain. 


He found also that two unprincipled people were in the habit 
of making bets as to the number of times that the bed-rock 
would appear in next week’s issue or in which paragraph 
it would turn up. The journalist himself was all unconscious 
of it, and when he came to think it over found that he rather 
disliked the phrase than not. Slang, when printable, has a 
fatal attractiveness. How many of us have written far too 
often that this man or that was “on velvet” or said of an 
enterprise that failed that ‘‘ the bottom dropped out” ? 

But this isa rare case. As a rule it is to be feared that at 
first, at any rate, the author knows very well what he is doing. 
He falls in love with a word asany more reasonable man might 
fall in love with a woman. It has a charm for him which he is 
quite unable to analyse; he cannot get away from it. Just asit 
sometimes happens that a number of men fall in love with one 
woman so it sometimes happens that a number of writers fall 
in love with the same word, and with far more disastrous 
results. The heartless coquette of a word is perfectly willing to 
take her flaunting place in any article by any of them, and in 
consequence the reading public (if any) becomes extremely 
weary and lacerated. In the early days of a well-known weekly 
review, still in existence, the frequency with which the words, 

“ obsess? and “obsession,” were used by more than one writer 
was enough to make the angel of Fleet Street blush, always 
supposing that [leet Street has any special angel. I recall, 
too, a time when the word, “ unspeakable,” had a very horrible 
vogue. It began with the Turk, and it went on to everything 
else that one disliked 
so much that one 
could not be patient 
enough to find an 
epithet for it—it was 
simply unspeakable. 

The reasons why a 
writer should fall in 
love with one parti- 
cular word are not too 
easy of explanation. 
Sometimes it is a word 
which hzs been used 
with great force and 
appropriateness by 
another author whom 
he recognises as a 
master. Sometimes it 
has a certain preten- 
tiousness. It may be 
a word whose meaning 
is obscure to the ordi- 
nary reader with no 
classical education, or 
it may be the literal 
rendering of a French 
idiom, bespeaking, of 
course, a fine famili- 
arity with foreign 
watering-places on the 
part of the writer. 
Sometimes, as in the 
case of the word, 
“ unspeakable, the 
attraction is one of 
mental laziness. The 
word gives one so little 
trouble. 

Nemesis comes in 
the end. The man 
gets to hate the word 
that he once loved, but 
he is still haunted by 
it. With painful and 
wearisome fidelity it 
intrudes itself into 
everything that he 
writes. Luckily for 
him, and more luckily 
for others, an hour 
with the English dic- 
tionary will ‘generally 
effect a cure. There 
are always other words 
just as, to carry the 
analogy a step further, 
there are always other 
women. 


A 30-FT. DIVE FROM HERNE BAY PIER 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


“Seven times round the world on a iceberg. That's my life story, missy ” 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier tssues. 


Prize of One Guinea 

What it Showed 

A visitor to a Sunday school was asked to address a few 
remarks to the children. He took the familiar theme of the 
children who mocked Elisha on his journey to Bethel—how the 
youngsters taunted the poor old prophet and how thev were 
punished when two she bears came out of the wood and ate 
forty-and-two of them. “And now, children,” said he, wishing 
to learn if his talk had produced any moral effect, * what does 
this story show?” “ Please, sir,’ came from a little girl well 
down in the front, “it shows how many children two she bears 
can hold.’—Arthur Groves, 1, Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


First 


An Inquiring Mind 

A bright little girl six years old attended the morning 
service at a church where the ritual was pronounced to be 
“very high.” During the service a procession passed round 
the church, and the little maiden was puzzled by the incense 
as it was borne along. Imagine her aunt’s confusion when the 
child in her excitement asked in a loud tone, “ Auntie, what's 
he cooking ?"—Alice E. Bowles, 1, Lime Villas, Avenue Road, 
Bexley Heath. 


An Interpretation of Scripture 


Clergymen sometimes get answers they do not expect from 
children. One of them was questioning a Sunday-school class 
about the man who fell among thieves on the way from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Bringing the story to a point he asked, 
“Now, why did the priest and Levite pass by on the other 
side?’’ A scholar held 
out his hand. “ Well, 
my boy, why did*the 
priest and the Levite 
pass by on the other 
side?” “I know,” said 
the lad; “because the 
Man was already 
robbed.’ —Miss L. Sad- 
ler, Redgrove, Gloucester 
Road, neay Cheltenham. 


Kippered 

A delegate to the 
Free Church Assembly 
from the French Re- 
formed Church was 
given kippered herring 
for breakfast. The 
word was new to his 
vocabulary. It was 
explained to him that 
kippered meant “ pre- 
served.” Great was 
the astonishment of the 
household when  at- 
tending evening service 
to hear the stranger 
earnestly pray that the 
minister might long be 
“kippered ” to his 
parish and congrega- 
tion. — John Davidson, 
The Manse, Inchna- 
damph, Sutherlandshire. 


The New Zealand 
Sharper 


At Dannevirke in 
the Hawkes Bay. dis- 
trict of New Zealand 
a certain confidence 
man got a Maori chief 
to indulge in the de- 
lights of show poker at 


a sovereign a_ time. 
After half-an-hour’s 


JZ 


ANERsON / ee 


play the chief was a 
steady loser. At length 
he looked up and 
smilingly remarked, ‘I 
win this  time—five 


Yaisouy 


THE POINT OF VIEW—‘‘ Mother, why are all the sailors dressed like little boys?” 
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possession. 


: Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


kings.” “ No bloomin’ fear,” replied his opponent exposing his 
own hand, “‘ Five aces.” The last time that Maori chief was 
seen he was sitting on the kerbstone in the main street with a 
new pack of cards trying to find the fifth ace.—F. d’A. C. de 
V'Isle, clo G.P.O., Dunedin, New Zealand, 


Like a Soldier 


A colonel of a certain regiment once gave a dinner to his 
men, and he told them to attack their meal as if it were 


an enemy. At the finish he noticed one of the men 
pocketing some champagne. ‘Now, my man,” cried the 
colonel, ‘what are you doing with those bottles?” “Oh,” 


replied the man, “I was only treating the dinner as an enemy ; 
those I couldn't kill I have taken prisoners.”— ——, Greatiwood, 
Gainford, Darlington. 


The Retort Clerical 


A curate who had left his parish on account of the attentions 
of his lady parishioners, meeting his successor one day in the 
street asked him how he got on in his new position. ‘ Very 
well indeed,” returned the other. “But are not the ladies 
rather pressing in their attentions?” “Oh, my dear fellow, I 
manage that all right, I find safety in Numbers.” “TI see,” 
returned his companion, “well, I found safety in Exodus.”— 
Miss Carter, Marino, Holywood, co. Down, Ireland. 


Contents Uncertain 
McTavish was accused of having illicit whisky in his. 
A reluctant witness admitted that he knew of a 
suspicious barrel going 
to theaccused. ‘* Now,” 


said the prosecuting 
counsel warningly, 


“remember you are on 
oath. What was in the 
barrel?” ‘* Weel,” re- 
plied the — witness, 
“ there was ‘ McTayish’ 
marked on a’e end of 
the barrel and‘ whisky’ 
on the other; but being 
on oath, your honour, 
I could na say whether 
it was whisky or 
McTavish that was in 
the barrel.”—Miss S. 
A. Massy, Holly Lodge,. 
York. 


Too Bad for 
Dogs 

A certain — states- 
man, rather. sceptical 
as to the benefit to be 
derived from drugs, re- 
marked as he lay in 
bed one day to his. 
physician, “Well, 1 
don’t seem to be get- 
ting any better despite 
all your medicine.” 
The physician, who. 
was a personal friend 
of the patient, jocularly 
observed, What 
can I do for you? 
Would you take Shak- 
spere’s advice and 
‘throw physic to the 
dossier eats! 
would, doctor,” wearily 
responded the sick man 
as he turned his head 
on the pillow, ‘but 
for the fact that there 
are a number of valu- 
able dogs in the neigh- 
bourhood for which | 
have a_- kindness.” — 
C. R. Fletcher, Oadby,, 
Leicester. 
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THE ART OF DANCING ILLUSTRATED AT THE COLISEUM 


Im a Series of Pretty Scemes. 
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Campbell & Gray 


Campbell & Gray 


Cantpbell & Gray 


CORNFIELD CAKE-WALKERS 


The present programme at the Coliseum presents several quaint and interesting forms of dancing, and some of the stage scenes possess an artistic interest and magnificence 
that excel even the spectacular charm and novelty which are the features of the Coliseum entertainment 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


MILLS AT MONTREUIL-SUR-MER 


First Prize—R. E. Baker, Verecroft, Mulgrave Road, Croydon 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that 
week. All the letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all photographs, exclu- 
sive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire to retain for 
publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must 
have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear description of 
the subject. Only one photograph may be sent at 
one time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

‘‘ Margeritha,’’ Miss M. Blearsbache, Ranelagh 
Avenue, Barnes. 

‘Peter,'' G. Proctor, West Ridge, Sandhurst. 

‘Amsterdam,'’ Miss E. Smith, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 

‘A Ceylon Juggler,'’ V. Macdonald, Australian 
Club, Edinburgh. 

‘* By the Soar,’’ Miss K. Martin, Loughborough. 

‘Cliffs at Kilkee,"’ Miss Eyre, Monkstown, 


KITTY IN THE CAN 


Fifth Prize—Miss Newbold, Broomhill, London Road, 
Cheltenham 


A DUTCH MAID 
Second Prize—G. A. Fowkes, Duffield 


“Regimental Pets,’’ Captain R. H. Gorges, 
Oranmore Camp, Galway. 

‘*Evening,’’ W. H. Bayfield, Carlisle Circus, 
Belfast. 

“Our Postman,’’ Mrs.‘A. Kiddy, Highgate. 

‘Washing at Rapallo,’’ Miss Chetwynd, 
Flodigarry, Staffin. 

‘A Race Day,'’ Mrs. Main, Carnwater, N.B. 

““Tatlers,"’ H. D. Foster, Norfolk Road, 
Regent's Park, 

“An Old Whitby Salt,'’ Miss G. Smales, 
Magdala Place, Whitby. 

“Learning to Beg,'’ Miss D. A. Hilton, Oak- 
lands, Sturry. 

‘Sunset on the Sands,'’ E. Abrahams, West 
View, Burton-on-Trent. 

** Pelicans,’ L. Longfield, Ramsgate. 

“Abu Simbel Temple,’’ Lord George Chol- 
mondeley, Cholmondeley Castle, Malpas. 

‘** Seaside Friends,'’ J. Johnson, St. Andrew's 
Street, Cambridge. 

‘‘Spilt Milk,’’ Miss V. Barron, Shortlands 
Road, Shortlands. 

“Learning to Ride,"' A, C. Clayton, Starkey 
House, Maulesfield. 

‘(A French Farmyard,'' Miss S. Wallace, 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske. 

“Cupboard Love,"’ Mrs. V. C. Baird, Gowan- 
brae, Broughty Ferry, 

‘“A Merry Little Jap,’’ S. Rickman, Wavertree. 


THE MEETING OF THE WAVES 
Third Prize—R. W. Hine, Camphill, Maryport 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS—RHONE VALLEY 
Fourth Prize—Angelo Fahie, Forearth, Long Melford, Suffolk 
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IN THE PLEASANT SUMMER WILATIHER. 


G, A. Carruthers 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
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DHE DARE Eke 


The Bran Pie—* The JHlatless Heresy.’ 


tis the nature of newspapers to clutch eagerly at any and 
every topic of controversy suitable for filling their columns 
during the so-called ‘ ‘silly season,’ when the output of par- 
liamentary folly ceases and some other equally worthless dispute 
is needed to fill up the columns usually reserved for grossly 
flattering reports or condensations of the eloquence of our 
legislators. Nor is it strange that the epistolary debates in 
the papers should commonly be on elcclions of faith and 
morals. Political discussions we are sick of and, further, the 
readers of a particular journal are generally satisfied with the 
brand of political opinion dispensed by the organ they favour. 
Fiscal questions dividing the community not altogether along 
lines of ordinary party cleavage promise more sport, but these 
are now generally. regarded from the party standpoint. Social 
discussions as to ‘ What are we to Do with our Boys?” or 
“Should Holidays be Abolished?” have too painful a reality 
during the summer vacation. But matters of religion and 
ritual are always in season, and it is the Englishman’s birth- 
right to have an individual opinion on such topics and_ his 
pride to differ, however slightly, from every other Englishman. 
Even when he submits to an authoritative church the Briton 
retains his separate point of view. Cardinals Newman and 
Manning held the same faith but in very different styles. 


ypicai instances of the graver and lighter sides of dis- 
~ cussions relating to religion are found by the controv ersies 
as to whether the clergy should criticise the Bible and whether 
hatless women should “be admitted to churches. The former of 
these is largely a dispute about words. The clergy are appointed 
to perform certain rites and teach certain religious and moral 
doctrines which are supposed to be supported by two collections 
of writings known as the Scriptures. It is obviously their duty 
as intelligent beings to do their best to understand and explain 
the documents from which their teachings are ostensibly 
extracted. Without criticism of some sort I fail to see how this 
is to be done. What should we think of an ambassador who 
could not read his letters of credence and had never studied the 
treaties between his own state and the country to which he was 
sent or the history of the negotiations leading to these treaties ? 
There have been such envoys, but they are not to be imitated, 
still less proposed as examples to the diplomatic service. The 
only important question is, Should a clergyman retain his post 
if the results of his study make him doubt some of the state- 
ments’in the Bible or some of the conclusions drawn from 
its language? The obvious 
answer is that there are plainly 
some points of minor and some 
of major importance. Few would 
say that the historical exist- 
ence of Jonah’s whale was a doc- 
trine which a parson must firmly 
hold or else give up his benefice. 
The argument, except for ex- 
tremists, is as to the position of 
the dividing line between vital 
and casual elements of belief. 


ut while it is open to strong 
partisans to declare that 
Balaam’s ass and the Sermon on 
the Mount must stand or fall 
together (the ass, by the way, did 
fall), nobody, one would have 
thought, would have considered the 
great hat question as a matter con- 
cerning Christian doctrine. — If 
ever there was a point obviously 
of local convenience it would seem 
to be the determination of the 
proper attire for worshippers or 
visitors in a church or other place 
of sacred associations. The West- 
ern man takes off his hat, the 
Oriental his shoes. In both cases 
the symbol of reverence is the re- 
moval of an article which is easily 
taken off and put on. To get rid 
of a pair of laced boots would be 
tedious and undignified and would 
expose the worshipper to catching 
cold. To remove an elaborate 
turban would be equally awkward 
and might risk sunstroke. We have 
settled these matters for ourselves 
by considerations of convenience 
and climate. Why should we go 
to St. Paul to settle whether ladies 
should be allowed in a Cornish 
church without hats or veils ? 


A little figure of a man on horseback bearing the date 1674 at the edge of 
the roof is no child's toy, for in the troublous times of the Civil War said, 
this unpretentious little man, only noticeable if you were looking out 
for him, denoted that here a Cavalier might find shelter and possibly 
assistance in getting off to France. 

Ashburton, South Devon 
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By Adriam Ross. 


t. Paul as the founder and regulator of a great many new 
Christian churches was inevitably appealed to on many 
matters of ritual and custom. There were no traditions of 
general authority. It is quite clear that the apostle regarded 
the settling of these points as one of the most distasteful duties 
of his position, and he took great pains to point out that he 
claimed no infallibility of inspiration for the way in which 
he settled the matters in dispute. He does not dogmatise; he 
argues out the point, and on the female head-dress question his 
conclusions are sounder than some of the reasoning by which 
he supports them. 


hristianity by its new theory of marriage brought women 
out from seclusion and slavery, or called them back from 
a dishonourable notoriety to be i1eal recognised members of 
community and church with a position of their own. They 
took part in religious services, prayed and “‘ prophesied,” or 
preached. What was the obvious danger to the infant Chris- 
tian organisation? That the women should be taken for 
frenzied Bacchantes or Pythias, or for courtesans—the two 
classes of women who came into much notice in Greek society. 
Hence probably the apostle’s anxious care for modesty, neat- 
ness, sobriety of dress and manner in the women of the 
churches. Uncovered and loose locks would suggest the 
Bacchic frenzy ; elaborate plaits and gold ornaments gaye a 
pretext for more injurious suspicions ; but to satisfy his readers, 
and perhaps himself, Paul had to find a religious and mystical 
reason for a regulation dictated by clear common sense and 
knowledge of local conditions. 


ow what has Corinth, for instance, to do with Cornwall ? 
Certain ladies have taken to going for walks without hats, 
either for convenience or because it is a fad of the day. On 
these excursions they have come to a.church and gone in either 
to worship or to look at the building. One does not gather 
that they have behaved badly or have. shown more irreverence 
than hatted ones. Yet the incumbent closes the churc ch, except 
during the hours of service, because the hatless and veilless 
condition of these ladies seems to him gross irreverence, and 
backs up his act by quoting the apostle. ‘If the unhatted ones 
had defaced or disturbed the interior of the church or annoyed 
the devout by loud talking and unseemly jesting one could 
understand the exclusion, but not from mere considerations of 
hhead-dress. 
“he feminine hat or other head 
covering is of all things the 
worst fitted to be made a sign of 
reverence. Itis a fixture like the 
turban of the Oriental until the 
wearer returns home. The presence 
of it does not mark respect but 
merely the fact of being out of 
doors. A woman’s hat is too 
elaborate and too intimately con- 
nected with the architecture of her 
hair to be taken off outside her own 
home unless she is staying some 
time in another house. Most cer- 
tainly a maid. or matron does not 
wear her best hat in church ‘‘ be- 
cause of the angels,” whatever St. 
Paul may or may not have meant 
by that. A man takes off his hat 
on entering a church just as he 
does on going into a private room 
or on meeting a lady—to show 
respect. A woman inclines her 
head on meeting a friend. Let her 
do the same on entering a church, 
and surely all rational demands 
will be satisfied. 


QO: why should not a notice be 
put up, “ Ladies without hats 
must obtain veils of the verger 
before entering the church, A 
charge of 2d. per veilis made. ‘The 
proceeds are devoted to the vicar- 
age fowlhouse restoration fund”? 


Said good St. Paul, “‘ What craze is that 
To think such a triile matters ? 

Excluding women who wear no hats 
They must be madder than hatters, 


M*y. Carstake Winter-Wood 
A CIVIL WAR CAVALIER 


, 


“My view you'll gather from all I’ve 


I never have cared to hide it— 
Better a woman with nought on her head 
Than a priest with nought inside it.” 


The house is in West Street, 
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{ela WAUMDITTT 


A Coming Health Resort in North Wales, Rlhos-on-Sea. 


RHOS-ON-SEA (LOOKING NORTH)—ST. WINIFRED'S HOTEL LLANDRILLO CHURCH 
A Charming Resort.—Perhaps many people first heard of secured with hand nets. The weir at present is owned by 
Rhos when on the occasion of a sad bathing fatality a few the lord of the manor and is fished by his lessee, but the 
weeks ago two girls were drowned at the fishing weir vicar claims his tithe, and every tenth day the weir is 
near Colwyn Bay. The charming little seaside resort, fished by him. Hard by the weir the monks built a tiny 


Rhos-on-Sea, is situated 


on a _ headland between 
Colwyn Bay and the Little 
Ormes Head, and has a 
delightfully bracing and 
exhilarating climate. It is 
in the parish of Llandrillo, 
which gives its name to 
the fishing weir. This 
structure is about 650 years 
old, having been built by 
a colony of Cistercian 
monks settled in Conway 
during the period from 
1198 to 1289. 


A Quaint Fishing Weir. 
—The monks required a 
supply of fish and adopted 
an ingenious method of 
catching them. A low 
wall of stones surmounted 
by a basket wall runs out 
from the shore to the tide 
limit, and forming a bend 
returns slightly towards the 


coast. Inside the loop thus formed there is left at the fall of the 
tide a pool several inches deep 
through the grating of the weir the fish remain and are easily 


Whilst the water has escaped 


LLANDRILLO WEIR—CATCHING THE FISH 


chapel on the beach whence 
they offered, it is said, 
prayers for a good catch. 
The chapel is dedicated to 
St. Trillo. 


A Picturesque Church.— 
Space permits but a brief 
reference to  Llandrillo. 
Church, built partly in the 
thirteenth and partly in the 
fifteenth century, probably 
the most picturesquely-situ- 
ated church in the king- 
dom, and to the ruins of 
the abbey hard by it. 
Rhos-on-Sea, now that its. 
fine air and beautiful sur- 
roundings are becoming 
known, is rapidly growing 
into a favourite resort, 
winter as well as summer. 
It is easily reached by the 
splendid trains of the 
London and North-Western 
service to Colwyn Bay. I 


am indebted for the photographs to Mr. W. Davenport, the 
London superintendent of the great firm of Cadbury of cocoa 
fame, who it will be seen is an expert amateur photographer. 


THE OLD CHAPEL ON THE_BEACH 
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RUINS OF RHOS ABBEY 


THE TATLER 


“Rat me if I know,’ exclaimed Heathcote. 


Beauclerc, for here he is.” 


And in came the hunchback presenting his snuff box to the 
fair Minnehaha as he bowed low before her extended hand. 

“Mr. Beauclere, sir, how do I look?” said Meg anxiously. 

“ Aye, sir,” returns he, nodding familiarly to Heathcote with 


a glance about at all the persons in the 
room. “ That's the eternal cry. I dare 
be sworn, ‘how do I look?’ is what Eve 
said to Adam when the first figleaf 
came home from the mantua-maker’s. 
‘Look,’ fair lady? Beautiful, beautiful! 
What other way does a woman ever 
look in the eyes of a man who under- 
stands his duties ?”’ 

“Lud, sir, what a wit:you have !” 

“What's the news, chuck? What's 
the news?” he went on, fingering the 
powders and unguents, dropping into a 
seat, and watching Heathcote and the 
rest treoping off to the wings to await 
their cues. “Since I’ve been down in 
the country mending my health this 
past month I've lost track of every merry 
novelty ; prithee impart!” 

“The news,” returned Meg, “ is— 
-amela. All the earls in the kingdom 
at her feet; all the dukes at her feet; 
all the marquises at her finger-tips; the 
town’s drunk with her, and the King 
mad with admiration of her; but you’ve 
sure heard this tale before seeking me 
out here?” 

“Nay, not I. Your greenroom’s the 
first place in the world for gossip; even 
Lady Hamilton hath not so new a dish. 
What's this tale of the King, eh?” 

“Merely this,” the player returned; 
“his most gracious Majesty this day week 
sends to Mistress Pamela Congreve a 
gilded vase of plate, so high, stuck full 
of diamonds, pearls, and rubies; and 
what does Pam do but send her porter, 
Godfrey Gimbart, straight to the palace 
with it and a letter to the Queen say- 
ing the vase ‘had doubtless reached her 
by a mistake and was meant for her 
Majesty.” 

Beauclerc laughed twice; first over 
the neatness of the message and again 
in rejoicing that Pam had not accepted 
the royal gift. 

“Tor my part, sir,’ Meg went on, 


“T don’t blame any gentleman for preferring her to his wife. 
You see wives have a way, Mr. Beauclerc, of being on such 
sacrilegiously intimate terms with their lords. that one who 
begins by being the slave of her he pursues ends by being tyrant 
of her that never allows herself to be run after.” 

“Spoke like Mr. Bicker- 


“Brava, Meg!” cried the poet. 


staff himself. 
I supposed.” 


“Ask Mr. 


more news too. 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY 
No. III. 


Some ten days after the above cere- 
mony, three young men of our acquaint- 
ance were enjoying that beautiful prospect 
of bow windows on the one side and 
blue sea on the other, which * * * 
affords to the traveller. Sometimes it is 
towards the ocean—smiling with count- 
less dimples, speckled with white sails, 
with a hundred bathing machines kissing 
the skirt of his blue garments—that the 
Londoner looks enraptured ; sometimes, on 
the contrary, a lover of human nature 
rather than of prospects of any kind, it is 
towards the bow windows that he turns, 
and that swarm of human life which 
they exhibit, From one issue the notes 
of a piano, which a young lady in ring- 
lets practises six hours daily to the delight 
of the fellow lodgers; at another, lovely 
Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen fond- 
ling Master Omnium in her arms, whilst 
Jacob, his papa, is beheld eating prawns 
and devouring “ The Times” for break- 
fast, at the window below. Yonder are 
the Misses Leery who are looking out 
for the young officers of the heavies, who 
are pretty sure to be pacing the cliff, or 
again it is a City man with a nautical 
turn and a telescope the size of a six- 
pounder, who has his instrument pointed 
seawards so as to command every pleasure 
boat, herring boat, or bathing machine 
that comes to ot quits the shore. But 
have we any leisure for a description of 
* * * —for * * * a clean Naples 
with genteel lazzaroni—for * * * that 
always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like 
a harlequin’s jacket—for Si ewhich 
used to be seven hours distant from 
London at the time of our story, which 
is now only a hundred minutes off, and 
which may approach who knows how 
much nearer unless Joinville comes and 
untimely bombards it.’ 


“Egad, sir, I’m glad it’s given me something. 
Lady Betty Wyndham’s up in town turned 
into grass, green as a June meadow, dying for Charteris and 
jealousy. Heathcote’s killin’ himself by inches for Pam’s sake 
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The Indian frock’s given you a prettier wit than 


Oh, there’s 


and plaguin’ the life out of her on his 
way to the grave. Harlowe—but you 
know of that.” 

“Aye, I know,” he answered, cross- 
ing at the back of the stage. 

And then burst forth such a clatter 
of a thousand tongues all shouting one 
name as made Meg clap her fingers to 
her ears and run off to her call. 

“Pam! Pam! Pamela! Pam! Pam! 
Pamela!” echoed and re-echoed from 
the roof to the pit of the playhouse ; 
‘prentice boys and peers alike calling 
for their favourite as was the nightly 
custom of the time when the Congreve 
was the mode. 

Presently Godfrey Gimbart ran in, a 
bunch of posies as big as his head in one 
hand and a casket in the other. He 
tapped at his mistress’s door. It opened 
on the crack, disclosing Pamela in her 
petticoat, her mouth full of pins, Jess 
doing up her hair and setting on her wig 
for her first part. 

“Well, Godfrey,” said she, “ what 
now, lad?” 

“From his grace of Harlowe, mis- 
tress,’ he answered, presenting both 
flowers and box. 

Pamela broke a rose from the bunch 
and stuck it in her bosom. 

“Jess, girl,’ she commanded care- 
lessly, “take these other things and 
bestow ’em safely, ve not time now to 
look at’em. Off, Godfrey, and tell your 
father I say for him to watch me close 
at my French lingo to-night, so that if I 
trip after all the lessons he’s given me 
he may correct me to-morrow.” 

Off went Godfrey, in went Pamela 
and Jess. As the door of the dressing- 
room closed Mr. Beauclere returned from 
the wings to hear a loud knocking that 
betokened the arrival of a new visitor, 
of importance in his own eyes at least. 

“Whom have we here?” said he as 
the noise increased and ‘’Pon honour, 


sir,” was added as Sir Thomas Trevor cautiously advanced into 
the greenroom of Covent Garden Theatre. 

“Sir Thomas!” cried the hunchback. 
in that pest-hole, the playhouse! 
brings you to this den of iniquity?” : 
heartily, for he was old enough to remember Sir Thomas's early 


“The immaculate ! 
Ducks and drakes, sir, what 
Beauclere laughed 


(Continued on last page) 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tater will give to the solyer who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars tiwo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 


of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up”’ 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


like “ May” or “Mab” are objected to as 


leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also be sent in. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 


Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Sixteenth Series) 


He—loved and loving, happy one, 

Is always tortured, oft undone. 
'Tis of an Irishman the name. 

A useful engineering tool 

We always press and never pull. 
And as above also the same. 


1. A Scottish word world-famous in a song. 
2. This instrument to most bands doth belong. 
3. One letter add to each end of this light. 
I guess you will develop something right. 
| 4. A privilege from which most Londoners are barred. 
. This is what nearly all Zoo visitors have heard. + 


wn 
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allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 10 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tat er, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
September 18. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Sixteenth Series) 


1 C¢ U B 
2 A N THl 
3. M A P 
4 E L I E 
5 L I D 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 


“ Aggio, Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Androcles, A. E, H., 


Barum, Bobsyboo, Bub, Brutus, Boz, Bicho-Feo, Bryn, 
Coclic, Caragh, Caldan, Chance, Cigarette, Cambridge, 
Chops, Doune, Domini, Daddy, Dita, Dodecote, Duchess, 
Dumnorix, Elim, Eastwind, Egmont, Elms, Enos, Eliot, 
Fidelia, Fog, Freda, Fan, Ganef, Gwynfa, Geomat, 
Gleyum, Gopher, Hati, Icnumen, Ignota, token Keewee, 
Ko, Kamsin, Keys, Leep, Lannie, Mouth, Marie, Madju, 
Macgregor, Marion, Merry-monk, Motherbunch, Mumju, 
Mudjekeewis, Marne, Myrtle, Novice, Nibs, Oak, Ouard, 
Olly, Paddy, Pop, Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Primavera, 
Phanta, Regina, Square, Snipe, Stede, Speedwell, St. 
Quentin, She, Salmon, Stodgy, Tina, Tobias-John, Tam- 
worth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit, Teelew, Usher, Ubique, 
Violette, Wynell, Wyst, Witchie, Workitout, Wallaroo, 
Yetmar, Yug, Yalcrab, Zeus, Zulu. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Bridge Problem.—‘J. J.” 
writes to me as follows from 
Tunbridge Wells: “It occurs 
to me that the following 
bridge problem may possibly 


be of interest to you, arising 
from a position which does 
not very often occur. Score: 
A and C—One game and 28 
points; B and D—Nil. D's 
hand (dealer): Hearts—Ace, 
K, QO, 4; Diamonds — Nil; 


Clubs—K, Q, J, 10, 3, 2; Spades 
—i10, 9, 6. A’s hand (eldest 
hand): Hearts—1o, 8, 7, 6, 2; 
Diamonds—6 ; Clubs—9, 7, 6; 
5, 4; Spades—5, 4. B’s hand 


(dummy): Hearts— J; Dia- 
monds—Ace, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7, 


5, 4, 3, 2; Clubs—8; Spades— 
Nil. C’s hand: Hearts—g, 5, 
3; Diamonds—10; Clubs— 
Ace; Spades—Ace, K, O, J, 8, 
73) ae made Cilame de no 
trumps, of course playing to 
the score. C doubled, knowing 
that his partner would lead the 
highest of his short suit. A, of 
course, led his singleton dia- 
mond, with the result that B 
and D secured grand slam, 
scoring 40 above and _ 168 
below. ‘The point of argument, 


however, was whether B would have been 
x. The contention is 
in favour of A holding one 
diamond as against either two or nil and 
diamonds being his 
I should much like to have 
the opinion of an expert on the point. 
A had held one diamond and 
one spade, which ought he to have led 


justified in redoubling. 
that the odds are 


also in favour of 
shortest suit. 


Supposing 


under the above circumstances?’ 


A Matter of Opinion.—The 
distribution of the cards in the 
above hand, although uncom- 
mon, is not quite so rare as 
“|. J.” supposes. Twice within 
a fortnight last May I doubled 
no-trumps on a long suit of 
spades and in both cases lost a 


small slam, my partner leading 
me a singleton of a suit of 
which I also had only one. 


With reference to “ J. J.’s”” first 
question it must remain a matter 
of individual opinion whether 
B would have been justified in 
redoubling. No experienced 
bridge-playe er W ould alee to 
reply baldly “yes” or “ Eto 
such a question. It aee of 
course, have been evident to B 
as soon as he saw his own hand 
and heard C’s double that his 
partner had declared no-trumps 
on two suits. One of his part- 
ner’s missing suits he sees in 
his own hand, the other he 
knows is held by the doubler. 
I have submitted this hand to a 
member of the Portland Club 
who is one of the most level- 
headed _ bridge - players ‘in 
London, and his opinion is the 
same as mine, viz., that redoub- 
ling on B’s hand is a matter of 
temperament jrather than of 
judgment. As the chances were 
even, B could plead justification 
either for redoubling or for 
abstaining. With reference to 

et] eSie second question all the 
authorities advise the lead of a 
diamond on the ground that 
the dealer, having declared no- 


G. H. SIMPSON HAYWARD S. HAIGH 


The Worcester lob bowler One of the Yorkshire trio 


trumps, is less likely to be strong in red 
suits than in black. But this reasoning 
has always seemed to me exceedingly 
brittle. 


leaders 


A Very Simple Problem.—A much 
simpler problem is that propounded by 
“EE. J. M.” of Streatham. With his oppo- 
nent’s one game and zo in the second 


MR. WILLIAM DALTON 


One of the finest bridge-players in England and the author of several books on the game 
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example, derive 
fact that they express the views of Sir George 
Newnes or Mr. Spender but because they are 
an excellent presentation of the principles 
which are supposed to guide one of the 
two great pene parties in England. 


game A passed the make to 
his partner, who, holding six 
diamonds to the ace, king, three 
spades to the jack, 10, and 8 of 
clubs and g and 8 of hearts, 
declared spades. “E. J. M.” 
asks, Was this call correct? I 
should term it criminal insanity. 
If A’s partner is still living the 
fact proves that A’ must be a 
man of singular self-control. 


Impersonal Journalism. — I 
notice that in his weekly article 
in The Westminster Gazette Mr. 
Warner has dropped the first 
personal pronoun in favour of 
the editorial and impersonal 
“we.” I expect he has experi- 
enced the inconvenience which 
every journalist cricketer must 
occasionally feel of treating im- 
partially the performances of 
men among’ whom he has been 
mixing with more or less inti- 
macy for the last six or seven 
years. I doubt, however, the 
soundness of this new departure. 
The “ we” of the leading article 
can be defended on the ground 
that the writer is impersonal, 
and that the opinions he puts 
forward are to be taken as repre- 


senting the policy which a particular news- 
paper exists to advocate. 
in The Westminster Gazette, for 


Tke admirable 


theiranterest not from the 


With the signed cricket article 


the case is quite different. The 
value of what Mr. Warner 
writes lies entirely in Mr. 


Warner's reputation as a prac- 
tical cricketer. For what The 
Westminster Gazette in its im- 
personal capacity thinks of the 
respective merits of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire I do not care 
a fig. My feeling, however, 
towards Mr. Warner’s opinion 
of any matter connected with 
cricket is one of lively interest. 
In the personal element in 
modern journalism there may 
be much that is vulgar and 
obtrusive, but nobody who 
knows Mr. Warner is likely to 
accuse him of self-assertion In 
any case, his avoidance of “I” 
suggests a shirking of responsi- 


bility. 


The Player Critic. — In 
journalism as in other trades 
it is an age of specialism, and 
I believe that the demand for 
cricketers with a literary faculty 
will increase every year. After 
all, the expert’s opinion must 
be more valuable than the ill- 
considered dicta of mere en- 
thusiasts. Between the player 
reporter, however, and the critic 
a great gulf is fixed. If I want 
a thoroughly reliable opinion 
on the condition of the pitch 
in a match between Surrey and 
Middlesex I go to Mr. Warner. 
If I want to know what sort 
of innings C. B. Fry played in 
the second test I prefer ‘“ Old 
Ebor’s ” opinion. Both are 
essential to the public. M. R. R. 
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Lonpon. 
M* Dear Priscitta,—Amongst all the 


“schools” with which the face of 
this earth is burdened it seems really won- 
derful that so far we have not had an 
academy of dress. Possibly it will be 
included in the curriculum by the founders 
of that school for wives of which I have 
heard, but it seems to me that so 
important a subject deserves a foun- 
dation all to itself. To be really 
beneficial it would have to be free, 
governed perhaps something on the 
lines of the big hospitals, at all 
events according to important sub- 
scribers the right and privilege of 
recommending cases. There would 
be difficulties, of course, for it is 
infinitely easier to persuade people 
that they are ill than that they are 
ill dressed, and I do not know 
that I ever knew anyone with con- 
spicuously atrocious taste who did 
not pressingly recommend me to go 
to her dressmaker. The fatal mis- 
take many people make, not in 
dress only but in their general 
conduct of life, is neglecting the 
broader issues and concentrating 
all their attention upon details. 
General outlines and harmonious 
proportions are the last points with 
which the average amateur dress- 
maker concerns herself, but having 
arrived at the fact that such and 
such a detail is fashionable. she 
will clap it willy-nilly on to 
even out-of-date confections, whose 
original form renders them abso- 
lutely out of keeping with the 
detail in question. The same lack 
of judgment it is which enables an 
otherwise gifted and doubtless 
estimable woman to appear in 
public clad in a lace coffee coat 
and a holland skirt, the two ex- 
tremes being only debarred from 
meeting by the intervention of 
waist-belt entirely out of keeping 
with either. 

It is with such perpetrations as 
these that my school should deal in 
its elementary course, and a series 
of lectures should even be devoted 
to the mere putting on of a belt, a 
point of which the subtleties seem 
to escape quite a number of people, 
who hold that all that is necessary 
is to fasten the thing round one’s 
waist, never dreaming of the gulf 
which yawns between the properly- 
adjusted ceinture and that which is 
donned anyhow. This year the 
deep, all-round belts we have been 
favouring have left little scope for 
mismanagement, but seeing how few 
waists really look their best thus 
swathed I feel sure that in the next 
few months we shall have ample 
opportunity to deplore the down-before- 
and-up-in-front arrangement which is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the wrongly-applied belt of rucked 
kid or ribbon. It looks almost as bad 
as the skirt which reveals an unpre- 
meditated drop behind, which reminds 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


me that the most recently-issued fiat in 
connection with our skirts is that they 
shall clear the ground, and personally I 
am disposed to hail the announcement 
with unfeigned joy; for really is there 
anything more aging to one’s appearance 
and wearing to one’s temper than wrestling 


A TAILOR-MADE GOWN 


Of pale grey cloth trimmed with cherry velvet (Martial and Armand) 


with a long skirt in muddy weather, when 
a mere slip may convert your train into 
the condition of poor Raleigh’s cloak 
without bringing you his compensations? 

Such a pretty finish to a delightful 
white and silver blouse fresh from Paris 
which has inspired me with a desire to 
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imitate it on my own behalf is a quaint 
little triangular basque suspended from 
the waist by its apex and springing osten- 
sibly from a deftly-contrived rosette, the 
shape of which reminds me of one of 
those crisp little round lettuces which it is 
my intention to cultivate in my two square 
yards of garden (now devoted to 
one dahlia and one sunflower 
already in bloom) when once } 
have cast in my lot with the cou- 
rageous people who hope to make 
their dear smoke-grimed old city 
assume a mantle of verdure. Con- 
sidering the exceeding chic of the 
blouse and its novel basque—the 
former being high in the neck and 
formed mainly of finely-tucked 
panels of chiffon embroidered in 
silver and edged with an ex- 
quisitely cobwebby lace—was it 
not hard on its wearer that after 
being critically surveyed by the 
mere man, her husband, she should 
have been compelled to reply 
civilly to the question, “Is that 
thing meant to hang out at the 
back?” Mark the outrageous 
“out.” Then to have it supposed 
“it was all right, only the other 
women did not seem to have 
them on.” Could masculine mis- 
understanding go further than to 
cavil at the very feature which 
proclaimed the fashionable supre- 
macy of its wearer? 

I have lately heard of a new 
cosmetic which is nothing more 
nor less than bread. It is said to 
be an excellent thing for cleaning 
one’s face moistened and used like 
oatmeal. It may be, but imagine 
the horrible pulp that would result ; 
personally I confess I have not the 
courage to discard, even for experi- 
ment’s sake, the preparations which 
one knows and whose efficacy one 
has tested over and over again. 

A cut from the loaf sounds a 
delightfully simple means of keep- 
ing Father Time at bay, but to 
tell you the truth the friend who 

urged me to give up all else and 
cleave only to the staff of life looked 
every minute of her age and a 
birthday or two over. Under 
the circumstances I prefer to pin 
my faith to Mrs. Pomeroy’s truly 
marvellous skin food, and certainly 
I would neyer dream of setting 
out on a journey without it. It 
seems to have its use in all possible 
emergencies. Isone travel-stained ? 
It removes every particle of dust, 
and that without leaving one’s 
skin burning hot and irritable. 
Is one tired out and Ope cnely, 
looking ahaggard wreck? A few 
minutes massage with this seems to refresh 
and rejuvenate one directly. Two other 
items to remember for your comfort are a 
tablet of Cook’s soap and a bottle of 4711 
eau de cologne. With these in your case 
you can snap your fingers at the world.— 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Fortunes Spent in Furniture-—Without 
going back to the days of Solomon or 
without dwelling in ecstasy upon the iron 
bed of Og, King of Bashan, or coming to 
the classic days of Cicero, whose table of 
citrus wood cost him £9,000—calculated 
with scientific exactitude on rates of ex- 
change and purchasing values—-there are 
sufficient modern examples of splendid 
furniture to overturn an ordinary man’s 
conception of the  lares 
and fpenate. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt has a bed 
in her possession for which 
she is said to have paid 
£1,000. It is constructed 
of old oak and elaborately 
carved. The tapestry hang- 


ings are valued at an 
additional £500. Mr. Jan 
van Beers, the Belgian 


painter, has one of the finest 
grand pianos in the world. 
It is of the most superb 
construction throughout 
and has panels painted by 
the artist himself. It is 
stated to be worth £5,000. 
The most costly and most 
celebrated clock in the 
world is the one formerly 
in the possession of Louis 
XVI., now in the hands of 
the Rothschild family. It 
is held to be the work of 
that unfortunate monarch, 
who was anamateur clock- 


maker. It changed hands 
for- no less a sum than 
£30,500. It stands 18 ft. 


high, and a peal of silver bells chimes the 
hours. One of the most valuable carpets 
in the world was sold at Seville only three 
years ago. It is a magnificent Persian 
carpet 20 ft. square, is 600 years old, 
and is exquisitely embroidered with gold 
and silver thread. This rare piece was for- 
merly in the possession of a princess in the 
East, and is valued at over £2,000. A 
royal bathroom costing over £120,000 is 
in daily use by the Sultan 
of Turkey. The bath itself 
is of silver, and the bath- 
room floor is richly paved 
and ornamented with rubies 
and sapphires dear to the 
Oriental eye. 


Scientific Collecting.— 
When Horace Walpole 
strayed into collecting he 
brought the spirit of the 
dilettante into his hobby; 
it never became a_ passion, 
for in those days of leisured 
ease the man of fashion 
cultivated a pretty taste in 
trifles, be they Bow handles 
for canes or Battersea 
enamelled snuff boxes. In 
early nineteenth - century 
days Major Byng Hall, in 
his capacity as Queen’s 
messenger, scoured Europe 
in stormy times and inci 
dentally hunted bargains 
as other men track down 
big game. Still the spirit 
lacked exactitude. It was, 
after all, a mere hobby. 
The major, it is true, was 
probably the first to see the 
monetary side of collecting, 
and he dearly loved, as he 
confesses in his Bric-d-Brac 
Hunter, to outwit some 
continental dealer, Nowa- 


CARVED OAK PANEL WITH COAT OF ARMS, 


days collectors are scientific in their 
precision. They specialise, they tabulate 
lists of prices, they systematise in search 
of bargains in as thorough a manner 


as the steam trawler scours his allotted 
Very little escapes 
The auction- 
known to 

to other 
His library is an 


field for a catch. 
the collector of to-day. 
room prices are as_ well 

him as the latest betting is 
seekers after fortune. 


CARVED TABLE—TIME OF LOUIS XIII. 


From the collection of Prince Soltykoff 


armoury of formidable volumes on_ his 
subject. In short, he is a business man 
who with the least possible taste for art 
for its own sake has realised that there is 
money in it. 


Elaboration in Carving —Up till quite 
recent days, when the stamped copper 
panel took its place, the ordinary man 
grew accustomed to see mere scratchings 


From an old house at Exeter 
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as with a carpenter's bradawl upon his 
washstand or his wardrobe panels. What 
the intention of the so-called decorator was 
is best known to himself. Whether the 
individuals who perpetrated these mon- 
strosities ever saw wood-carvings we do 
not know; probably they were trade 
symbols of the dark ages now happily 
passing away, resembling that stage scenery 
labelled, “‘ Here is a waterfall” or “ This is 
a bridge.” It is true that 
black oak sideboards had 
a crude carving of a lion’s 
mask as though at one 
time the carver had once 
seen a wood-carving, but 
all else was mere Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. In former 
days after the Renaissance 
swept across Europe the 
wood-carver triumphed 
over the designer. In the 
magnificent specimen of 
wood-carving we reproduce 
of the time of Louis NIII. 
the design of the table is 
subservient to the elabora- 
tions of the wood-carver ; 
in other words, it is at the 
opposite pole to the feeble 
scratchings of the nine- 
teenth - century ‘prentice 
hand. 


Carved Panelling.—The 
ideal of the collector is to 
discover specimens of dated 
furniture, of chairs with 
coats of arms, such as the 
celebrated chairs of the 
Earl of Strafford at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. These are his ideals and bear 
the same relation to his hobby as do 
signed proofs to the print collector. As 
time goes on and as the number of collec- 
tors grows apace it becomes more difficult 
to light upon treasures which have escaped 
the regular army of searchers. Such a 
fine piece of English panelling as we re- 
produce is only to be found in the posses- 
sion of private families or 
hidden away in some manor 
house. and guarded with 
no less vigilance than the 
family plate. This coat of 
arms is from the panelling 
of an old house at [xeter, 
and dates from the year 
1600 when the Earl of 
Essex plotted to seize 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Wise Expenditure. —It is 
surprising how little pur- 
chasing power a sovereign 
has in a modern china or 
glass store. The same sum 
expended on old china will 
procure ware that is in 
better taste and free from 
a certain modern garish- 
ness which seems insepa- 
rable with much of the 
present - day productions, 
An examination of the 
examples of what modern 
potters can do, and more’s 
the pity have done, with 
quite ordinary and not at 
all rare handiwork of the 
late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century will bea 
revelation to those who have 
not considered the subject. 
Staffordshire is too hide- 
bound to keep pace with 
modern requirements. A. H. 
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MOTOR SPARKAS_—WEEK BY WEER. 


The Driver Mechanic.—Not before it 
became a crying necessity is the Motor 
Union moving in the matter of the train- 
ing of motor car drivers and mechanicians. 
I have more than once drawn attention to 
the catchpenny ‘schools’? which have 
sprung up like mushrooms for this much- 
advertised purpose, whose greatest care is 
to rake in the fees of too anxious pupils 
and whose least solicitude is to give any 
proper training in return. The Motor 
Union proposes to inquire into the quali- 
fications of those schools desiring to be 
placed upon its register of recommended 
institutions, and we may be quite sure that 
only those possessing the necessary cre- 


dentials will . be admitted. Thus by 
degrees the bogus “schools” will dis- 
appear as would-be pupils will now 


know where to look for good advice on a 
subject of equal importance to them and 
to their subsequent employers. 


A New Society.—I have lately received 
the prospectus of the National Automo- 
bile Society, which so far as 1 am able to 
gather proposes to do a great many 


very good example of the assistance the 
racing car has been in determining effec- 
tive ely and quickly certain problems which 
from time to time face the touring car 
constructors and designers. As is well 
known, one of the Napier cars running in 
this year’s eliminating trials in the Isle of 
Man was fitted with wire wheels. Owing 
to the variations to which wood is liable 
under differing atmospheric conditions the 
advisability of testing wire wheels under 
the most trying conditions possible, namely, 
in the Gordon- Bennett race, appealed io 


both Messrs. Napier and Edge. They 
accordingly commissioned Rudge- Whit- 
worth the leading manufacturers | of wire 


wheels in this country, to make exhaustive 
experiments in order to find out the neces- 
sary strength and weight required in such 
a wheel to ensure wheel safety with a large 
margin of strength to spare. The result 
was “that in these experiments, extending 
over a comparatively few weeks, a wheel 
was evolved which, whilst showing a 
margin of 30 per cent. over the required 
strength, yet gave a saving of 40 lb. on the 
four wheels of the car. Thus the touring 


now several spring wheels and other de- 
vices on the market with a view to super- 
seding the pneumatic tyre (a somewhat 
doubtful happening, I imagine), but as 
these projected trials would be a good 
opportunity for them to prove their claims 
it is to be hoped that arrangements will 
be made for their inclusion. 


Rule of the Road.—One may take it 
that the majority of car-owners have had 
previous experience in the driving of 
horses and so are quite cognisant of the 
various rules and amenities of the road, 
but this is not the case with many of 
the paid motor car drivers unless they 
graduated from coachmen or footmen. 
One well-known rule of which such men 
seem particularly ignorant is that all main- 
road trallic has priority over by or cross 
road traffic. Thus, in the event of a car 
crossing any main road and an accident 
resulting through its not slowing down or 
failing to give way to the main-road 
traffic, such car would be held to be in 
the wrong and would be answerable in 
damages. It would save frequent trouble 


LEICESTER’S CRIPPLED 


things for the very small eee: of 
one guinea a year, most of which already 
fall within the province and scope of the 
Automobile Club. Indeed, on re-reading 
the prospectus I fail to discover any pro- 
ject which the older and more important 
club, both numerically and financially, is 
not already actively carrying out, unless it 
be to arrange with repairers throughout 
the country to effect repairs for members 
at a 10 per cent. reduction. Out of its 
necessarily very limited income “it is pro- 
posed to devote a considerable sum for the 
purposes of experiments and to offer sub- 
stantial premiums to makers of cars, road 
contractors, inventors, and others to 
encourage efforts . . . to effect a 
satisfactory solution of the dust problem.” 
May it be very speedily successful. I am 
afraid, however, that a membership sub- 
scription of one guinea will not go far 
towards presenting all these gentlemen 
with very substantial premiums. 


Wooden v. Wire Wheels.—Mr. S. F. 
Edge, speaking on this subject, gives a 


CHILDREN ENTERTAINED BY THE LEICESTERSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


car designers benefit in a most important 
matter in a way which might otherwise 
have taken years to determine if left to 
the touring car-builders themselves. 


Tyre Trials.—The proposal to hold 
tyre trials next year will doubtless be 
welcomed alike by motorists and manufac- 
turers. The last trials of any importance 
were held as far back as 1902. They were 
conducted over a 4,000-mile course in this 
country, when two British makes of tyres 
obtained first and second places, namely, 
the Dunlop and Collier respectively. The 
new trials will be held in France, and 
although one would be over sanguine to 
hope that they will be the means of intro- 
ducing us to the durable tyre we all long 
for there can be little doubt that the lead- 
ing makers, who are already such strenuous 
rivals, will make every endeavour to pro- 
duce something if not phenomenal at 
least showing an advance more in keeping 
with the great strides which the motor 
engineers have made in their department 
in ‘reliability and effectiveness. There are 
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if owners would inculcate this particular 
and much-abused rule into their drivers’ 
understanding and practice. 


Electric Cars. — Those interested in 
electrically-propelled vehicles may note 
that the Vedrines of Neuilly, the well-known 
carriage-builders, recently tested, under 
the control of the Automobile Club of 
France, a_ three-seated cab fitted with 
Agathos accumulators of 250-ampere-hour 
capacity and weighing 7oo kilogrammes. 
The cab ran 623 ‘miles on the one charge 
without a stop at an average speed of 
twenty-one miles an hour. This is a very 
great advance on such electric cars as we are 
accustomed to in this country, where some 
thirty miles is the usual limit of the 
accumulators employed. This doubled 
distance capacity will add very materially 
to the usefulness of this quiet means of 
locomotion. A fresh lease of popularity 
will undoubtedly accrue to electric vehicles 
if, as appears now to be possible, more 
powerful accumulators can be used without 
abnormally increasing their weight. 

R. Denys Dunpas. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


“The generous measure of favour accorded 
to the bolero and redingote is of 
necessity extended to their natural com- 
plement, the waistcoat, which may be of 
the fussy kind dear to the heart of our 
French sisters or of the strictly tailor style. 
Those of the former genre are generally 
carried out in the filmier silken materials 
such as mousseline de soie or crépe de 
chine, while the latter are fashioned in 
plain or fancy velvet, white piqué, or pale 
shades of linen or canvas. Very smart is 
a little model executed in the last-named 
material made with a double row of 
buttons graduating to a point at the 
waist and a narrow roll collar finished 
with a single line of stitching. Another 
waistcoat is made without a collar and 
fastened a little to the left with a single 
row of buttons, a seam indicating the 
centre of the front. The neck and the 
fastenings are outlined with a triple row 
of stitching. A third example has 
on either side of the centre seam a 
line of small buttons grouped in 
twos so to speak as though three 
and its multiples had been forgotten. 
The first premonitory shiver of 
autumn turns the attention of the 
couturiey to the sleeve, and according 
to excellent authority the manche of 
the coming months will be rucked 
and the seams finished with narrow 
cording. Moreover, it will come : 
well over the hand. Se 
The question of head-gear is 
also beginning to occupy our minds, 
and in connection with this there is 
generally an indefinite outbreak of 
horror at woman’s cruelty from 
some quarter or another whenever 
the trend of fashion is in the 
direction of birds and feathers as 
hat-trimming. There is every 
likelihood of their proving ex- 
tremely popular in the coming 
season, and a well-known modiste 
is showing an advance model in 
which the hat is round and flat, 
caught up at the side of the brim 
with a bird whose tail feathers 
sweep tight across the hat and 
form its principal decoration. 

There are also rumours that 
the velvet hat will make another 
bid for favour, while velvet quills 
and long leaves of the same 
material are likely to be very 
popular. 

Plaids will be en évidence in 
the coming winter, and the new 
designs have a fascination all 
their own, being in dim, myste- 
rious shades of prunes, browns, 
and greens, the true autumn tints 
of the Muses. Many of the long 
coats this season are to be carried 
out in these plaids, and on the 
tall, slim, traditional English 
figure nothing could be smarter. 
There floats in the air some 
vague threat of absence of 
“flow” in the full skirts of these 
coats, but one cannot imagine 
that so hideous and unbecoming a style 
would ever pass the experimental stage. 
Plaid colourings are also being produced 
in knitted jerseys, these being frequently 
made in cream and other light colourings 
trimmed with bands of knitted plaid in 
contrasting shades. 

Late years have witnessed a marvellous 


evolution in wraps of all kinds, dust 
cloaks, mackintoshes, and in particular 
the travelling wrap proper. ‘The great 


thing is to combine elegance and lightness 
with the necessary amount of warmth. 


These three desirable conditions are all 
fulfilled in the case of a charming paletot 


in silver-grey drap de soie lined with 
taffetas and cut with a double breast. 


The wide sleeves are smartly gathered into 
a narrow cuff, and its crowning fascination 
is a couple of big outside pockets. 

Of two charming afternoon walking 
gowns one is in champagne faced cloth very 
handsomely embroidered with Louis XV. 
bows. The bodice consists of an under blouse 
of lace very slightly pouched over a high 
corselet waist-band, and over this is worn 


GOWN FOR THE MOORS 


In Harris tweed, with revers, cuffs, and waistcoat of tan leather 


a bolero cut in graceful points, each finished 
with a tassel. It fastens across the front 
with a single button and has a deep 
embroidery collar, above which the lace of 
the blouse is visible. The second gown 
has a pleated skirt in grey check voile 
with an upper skirt in coat style, open in 
front and trimmed witha rich garniture of 
taffetas and cord. The little bolero is 
outlined with the same trimming and 
bordered with Valenciennes as are the 
elbow sleeves, an additional finish being 
given by some smart little black velvet 
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bows. The blouse is of embroidered linen, 
and a folded belt of the voile is completed 
by a jewelled buckle. 

To the Frenchwoman, who owing to 
her convent upbringing is generally an 
excellent needlewoman, a work bag is an 
indispensable adjunct, and work bags like 
most other feminine belongings have their 
modes. The dernier cri in this instance 
is the sac-besace or purse bag. It is a 
glorified reincarnation of the knitted silken 
purse of our grandmothers minus the 
knitting, however, for it may be carried 
out in almost any material, finished with 
a touch of embroidery or appliqué, and 
bordered with ribbon of a suitable shade. 
A couple of rings render its two compart- 
ments secure. 

A noyelty in materials, and one which 
should especially commend itself to the 
shooting girl, is camel's hair. It combines 
all the best qualities of silk, linen, and the 
finest cashmere. It is ‘being exported 
from Egypt in large quantities, and 
no doubt those of us who have friends 
in that country will commission them 
to send us over a length or two against 
the autumn months. 

Some of the new jewelled buckles 
are indeed things of beauty. Stones 
are freely intermixed and even con- 
trasting shades of gold. Amethysts, 
turquoises, and beryls are the stones, 
and Empire and Restoration the 
styles, most in favour for these little 
ornaments. It is also a desirable 1' 
somewhat costly. luxury to have combs 
to match. 

The princess of fairy lore whose 
robe was composed of sun and moon- 
beams interwoven with a spangled 
bordering of stars was probably not 
more gorgeously apparelled than 
some of our élégantes of the present 
day, whose passion for gold and silver 
tissues continues unabated. T hrough- 
out the past season the silver materia! 
has been in special requesi 
for bridal gowns, being used 
sometimes to fashion the 
train and sometimes the 
entire dress. Raised flowers 
in gold and silver gauze form 
an exquisite trimming fora 
white evening gown, and 
gold and silver belts in spite 
of descending prices have not 
yet fallen from their high 
estate. 

Now that all sorts and 
conditions of people are tak- 
ing up enamelling and the 
designing of jewellery as a 
hobby the quainter and more 
obyiously:hand-wrought one’s 
trinkets the better. I have 
lately seen some most charm- 
ing necklets and Tibetan neck 
chains studded with ame- 
thysts of various shapes and 
sizes. Just now, when every- 
one is clamouring for these 
stones so that their value is 
increasing every day, it is re- 
freshing to learn that one can get direct 
from India all sorts of dainty trinkets or- 
namented at a trifling cost. By writing to 
Marguerite, P. andO. Dockyard, Mazapore, 
Bombay, you can get for 30s. 6d. a charm- 
ing neck chain of hammered gold, i.e., of 
real silver prepared with gold in the Indian 
manner, studded with amethysts or topaz 
and rough pearls ; and at the same price 
she makes chains studded with pearls and 
turquoise matrix, or with the latter only, 
for one guinea. Any of the items will be 
forwarded post free on receipt of remittance. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, September'11, and Monday, September 25 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, September 12, and Tuesday, September 26 
Pay Days—Thursday, September 14, and Thursday, September 28 
Consols—October 4 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Markets Jubilant on Peace —All along the Stock Exchange, 
as I have pointed out week by week, has been more than hopeful 
that the declaration of peace and not war would be the result 
of the conference at Portsmouth, U.S.A. Professionals did not 
share the gloomy prognostications of the majority of newspaper 
‘correspondents and the market has proved itself a true prophet. 
As this optimism sent prices upwards, though in no sensational 
manner, it was feared by many that the general advance would 
discount the effects of peace. In other words, on learning there 
was nothing to go for prices would immediately fall and markets 
relapse into dulness. On the contrary, there was a scene of 
much excitement and jubilation 
on the morning after the con- 
ference ended, many members 
turning up before half- -past nine. 
When the ‘House’ opened a 
rush was made immediately to 
the foreign and Kaffir markets 
and some animated bidding was 
witnessed in these and _ other 
sections throughout the day. In 
a word, markets everywhere were 
buoyant and prices bounded up- 
wards, the greatest gains being 
scored by Russians and Japanese. 
But the advances in all directions 
were substantial, every man being 
a bull. There was, of course, 
much profit-snatching here and 
there, but that was inevitable 
and was to be welcomed rather 
than deprecated, for it helped to 
restrain the upward flight of 
quotations and keep it within 
judicious bounds. 

For a violent boom would 
probably be the worst thing that 
could happen to markets. Prices 
would then’ become inflated, and 
inflation would be followed by an 
inevitable early collapse. The 
moderation that has been dis- 
played is the surest sign we could 
have of confidence and assurance 
in the steady maintenance of the 
improvement. The ending of the 
war has ended suspense—the  sus- 
pense that paralysed energy and 
arrested enterprise. A new. anda 
brighter era than the world has 
enjoyed for a decade past has 
now dawned.  Russia’s power 
for evil has now been rendered 
impotent for a generation or so 
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to come, and she will no longer Mr, John Annan, F.C.A, 


menace the peace of the world 

in the Far East. A prolonged peace should also be assured 
by the strong ties of friendship and cordiality now bind- 
ing ourselves “with France as well as by the new treaty we 
have made with Japan. Hope and confidence will recover all 
the world oyer and will be strengthened as time goes on. This 
country should very speedily feel the beneficial effects of this 
mental freedom from anxiety and uncertainty. Trade and 
commerce should receive a new and vigorous stimulus from the 
happier conditions that will be created, for money is not so 
scarce as many people have imagined. The free flow of it has 
been sluggish because excessive caution and fear have dammed 
it up in unfruitful, unproductive heaps. Bank deposits have 
grown whilst trade has become stagnant through lack of energy 
and enterprise. All this hoarded money should now go into 
circulation and increase the production of wealth. The happy 
effects of it will soon be felt in all channels of industry and not 
the least on the Stock Exchange. 

As I have already said, prices everywhere have advanced, 
even in the Kafhr circus. This is the result of professional 
dealings rather than of any extensive public buying. The 
latter was not to be expected, for long years of depression 
have taught the public to be cautious and, if anything, it is the 
caution that errs on the prudent side. Speculators and gamblers 
are largely to blame for this, for memories are not so short that 
the public have forgotten what these gentlemen did on the 
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conclusion of the Boer War. They are waiting to:see whether 
the gamblers will repeat their tactics on the ‘present occasion, 
and it is well that they should, for another disappointment might 
have the most unpleasant effects. The caution shown has 
averted such a consequence, hence the stronger assurance it 
gives of a healthy condition of things in the future, with its 
hope of steady improvement. The suicide of M. Cronier has 
not had so serious an effect as was at one time feared. He was 
heavily committed in Kaffirs and to some extent in Americans, 
and it may be that his mining shares will have to be gradually 
liquidated and a resting place found for them. But this will 
only serve to keep the South African market well in hand, and 
that is to be wished for. 

It is pleasing to note that home rails have generally 
advanced, for the railways should be the first to benefit from 
the impulse peace would give to the trade of the country. The 
traffic returns of the past week have been most encouraging, 
increases preponderating, following upon increases in the 
corresponding week of last year. 


Canadian Railway Revenues.—A fortnight ago I spoke in 
terms savouring of enthusiasm of the outlook during the coming 
year of the two great Canadian railways, therefore I am not 
grieved to see that my hopefulness 
has been amply justified by the 
figures .of the recent revenue 
returns. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way has started the new half-year 
in most promising fashion and it 
does not look as if it is a mere 
spurt that will quickly end in ex- 
haustion. According to the work- 
ing statement for July there was 
an increase on the main line of 

2,300 in the gross receipts and 
of £900 in the net profit, whilst 
on the Grand Trunk Western 
system the net improvement was 
£5,100 out of £6,300 gross ad- 
vance, and on the Detroit, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukee branch 
£1,000 gain out of £1,800. Thus 
the net increase in the profit was 
£7,000. Avery satisfactory show- 
ing is also made by the Canadian 
Pacific. Gross earnings advanced 
as much as 230,000 dollars, and 


only 42,000 more, net revenue 
benefited to the extent of 188,000 
dollars. A director of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, when questioned as 
to the feeling of the board towards 
the past year’s results and the 
future, said: “ Weare particularly 
satisfied with the way the volume 
of business is increasing in all 
sections of the country. Even the 
mining districts of British Colum- 
bia are sending a lot of traffic 
along our lines, and all the reports 
indicate that for many months to 
come traffic returns will be un- 
usually large. The company is 


the very large expenditures the 
directors have made. In a 
general way, ‘ everything 1s lively’ 
just about fits the situation.’ Accordingly Canpacs and Grand 
Trunks. are mounting sky ue on the rosy prospects of both 
companies. ‘There is the danger, of course, that inflation may 
follow, so some prudence is necessary. 


A Jungle Orator.—As one of the joint managers of the 
United Realisation Company, Ltd.—the concern tet is nursing 
a heterogeneous collection of assets for the remote benefit of 
the victims of the Liberator crash—Mr. John Annan, F.C.A., 
has had opportunities of cultivating his leanings towards 
altruism. He may or he may not have been inspired by 
similar ideas when he associated himself prominently with the 
group of West African mining companies that make up what 
is known in the Stock Exchange as “The Jungle.” Closely 
associated with the ventures of the late Mr. Percy Tarbutt, 
Mr. Annan remains chairman of the Wassau Mining Company 
and the Gold Coast Amalgamated Mines. He is a director of 
Abbontiakoon, Effuenta, the Gold Coast Pioneer Syndicate, 
the West African Gold Trust, and the Chida Mine, and many 
and varied are the tales he has told of their fabulous wealth. 
As deputy chairman of the Edison Bell Phonograph Company 
he has special facilities for testing upon his other self the effects 
of his orations. His presence on the board of the Anglo- 
American Debenture Corporation recalls his early training at 
the feet of Mr. H. Evans Broad. W. 
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